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DINNER SERVED 

Enjoyed your review of John 
Zerzan's A People's History of 
Civilization, "The Way of the Pas¬ 
senger Pigeon," by Peter Werbe 
in the Summer 2018 Fifth Estate. 

In your reviewer's analogy 
of civilization being a train 
heading towards a bridge that 
is out without the realization 
of those supping in the dining car, if I 
enjoy that last supper as it crosses that 
trestle, is that decadence? 

Gary B. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Peter Werbe replies; Bon appetit! 

BLACK PANTHER REVIEW 

I thought your review of the Black 
Panther film was on the soft side, but 
decent. [See FE, Summer 2018, "Black 
Panther: Breakthrough or More Holly¬ 
wood Marketing," by Matthew Lucas.] 

I consider it a reactionary film. The 
thesis is that a black nation that eludes 
colonization and becomes technolog¬ 
ically superior will be governed by a 
monarchy. Liberated women get to 
be a Praetorian Guard who serve (and 
supposed advise) a male. The hero's 
colleague is a white CIA operative. Not 
my cup of tea. 

I want to congratulate you for pub¬ 
lishing poetry and fiction on a regular 
basis, a rarity on the left. 

Dan Georgakas 

Amherst, Mass. 

FE note: Dan Georgakas has written 
previously for the Fifth Estate. He was 
part of the Black Mask group in the 
1960s, along with Ben Morea. While 
living in Detroit, he co-authored, De¬ 
troit: I Do Mind Dying, about the League 
of Revolutionary Black Workers. 

He has been an editor of the Cine- 
ostefilm magazine. 

THE CLASH 

Your brief story of The Clash 
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Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth 
Estate, POB 201016, 

Ferndale Ml 48220 

All formats accepted Including typescript & 
handwritten. 

Letters may be edited for length. 

brought me wonderful memories. (See 
FE, Spring 2015, "A Brief Story of The 
Clash, Radio b the Fifth Estate.") 

As you write, the band also inspired 
me to drop out. But for me, it was 
from the teaching profession as a high 
school English and adjunct instructor of 
composition at university and commu¬ 
nity colleges. 

After teaching from 1977 to 1982, 

I left schools and academia to pursue 
"my own dream." Happily, I made a life 
as a vagabond janitor and outlaw—with 
only brief brushes with the law. 

Gary B. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Fifth Estate note: People every once 
in a while urge us to give up print and 
publish only online. It is a letter like 
this that re-enforces our commitment 
to continue in a medium which has a 
lasting quality. The article that Gary 
comments on is from a three-year-old 
issue! 

Back issues are available at FifthEs- 
tate.org; click on Archive. 

DRUG EXTINCTION 

You people wouldn't happen to 
know anybody who's working with that 
scary CRISPR technology, would you? 
The reason I ask is that I was thinking 
that CRISPR might be used to cause the 
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opium poppy and coca plant to go 
extinct. 

I figure you know how heroin 
and cocaine are used to fund the 
lA and anti-democratic and fascistic 
awfulness. Programming an 
extinction time bomb into the 
genes of the plants would result 
in cutting off that funding at the 
tap. 

Obviously, there would be draw¬ 
backs. Extinction isn't to be taken light. 
But a case can be made that further 
extinctions could be avoided by killing 
off those two plants. And, yes, indige¬ 
nous cultures have connections to the 
plants, so you'd have to have to ask 
them which they prefer, a continuation 
of their traditions or a continuation of 
the death squad funding. 

Chris Kelley 

Portland, Ore. 

FE note: Not sure what to say, Chris. 
CRISPR is a very sophisticated gene 
manipulating process. The internet says 
of it: "CRISPR stands for Clustered Reg¬ 
ularly Interspaced Short Palindromic 
Repeats, which are the hallmark of a 
bacterial defense system that forms the 
basis for CRISPR-Cas9 genome editing 
technology." 

Its use regarding cocaine seems lim¬ 
ited to understand the epigenetics of 
addiction to the drug. 

DRAWN TO FASCISM 

What is it in fascism that people are 
viscerally drawn to and simultaneously 
repulsed by it as it takes on an added 
strange character in its (digital) second 
mass iteration? 

The same spirit that fetishizes fas¬ 
cism enjoys liberalism's tepid rebuttals: 
op-eds in the New York Times, John 
Oliver bits, etc. Perhaps, this is merely 
thanatos, the death drive. Certainly, it is 
a manifestation of the guilt within the 
liberal complex. 

Cotninued on Page 47 


















































































































































About This Issue 

The theme for this issue, Anything Can 
Happen, originated as the title of a 1968 Fredy 
Perlman essay at a time when everything did, 
indeed, seem possible. The ebullience of that 
era, in which many believed revolution was on 
the horizon has faded, but the engagement of 
activist projects in confronting the worst abuses 
of the system continue apace. 

Is anything beyond what are mostly efforts 
of self-defense of people and the land still 
possible? Given the recent slide into political 
reaction and the dire warnings of environmental 
catastrophe, we better make something happen. 
And, soon. 

What we do or refuse to do right now has a 
critical character to it. The future can either be 
a chasm or an open door. Anything still can 
happen. 

Thanks to Everyone 

In the midst of feeling like we are on a razors 
edge, the Fifth Estate continues to expand 
thanks to our subscribers, donors, and retail 
outlets. As usual, there are too many people 
whose hand has touched this issue to thank 
individually, but we express our gratitude to all. 


^tate 

Radical Publishing since 1965 
Vol. 53, No. 3, #402 Winter 2019 

The Fifth Estate is an anti-profit, anarchist 
project published by a volunteer collective of 
friends and comrades. 

No ads. No copyright. 

Kopimi - reprint freely 

www.FIFTHESTATE.org 
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'ublishing, ITeviews, 


Call for Submissions: Spring 2019 Fifth Estate 

Theme: I Will NOT Obey! 

We are seeking analytical articles, news reports, essays, poetry, and fiction on acts of refusal and resistance, either individually or 
collectively; also graphic illustrations and photographs. Before submitting essays or articles, please read our writer s guidelines at 
www.FifthEstate.org. 


Deadline: January 15, 2019 Publication Date: February 1,2019 
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Detroit anti-authoritarians remember Sacco 
and Vanzetti with ice cream social, assist 
with one-of-a-kind food-sharing event 

D. SANDS 


D in late August, a sizable crowd gathered in a downtown Detroit park 
well past its glory days to eat chocolate, vanilla, and strawberry ice 
cream.. .and learn about Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The event, known as the Sacco and Vanzetti Ice Cream Social, honored the 
memory of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, two Italian-born anarchists 
framed for allegedly robbing and killing a paymaster and security guard in South 
Braintree, Massachusetts in April 1920. 

Convicted because of their politics and immigrant status, despite substantial 
evidence of their innocence, Sacco and Vanzetti inspired a movement of millions 
of people around the world who demanded their release. 

The two anarchists were murdered by the state of Massachusetts in the electric 
chair on August 23,1927. 

This year’s ice cream social was sponsored by local anarchists and members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) Detroit branch. It was the resump¬ 
tion of a tradition that began in 2002 to remember the two Italian-Americans on 
the 75th anniversary of their execution. 

An event organizer tells the Fifth Estate, ‘A friend and I decided to restart 
the annual ice cream social after attending a Sacco and Vanzetti commemoration 
event in Boston last year.” 

“We’ve tried a number of things over the years—a movie showing, a dance 
party—but the ice cream social has always worked the best,” he continues. “For 
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some reason, people want to know the 
reason why we are serving them ice 
cream. It really sparks their curiosity 
about Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

This year’s ice cream social dovetailed 
with the bimonthly “Sundays in Cass 
Park with our Friends and the Forgot¬ 
ten Worker” free picnic put together by 
a coalition that includes the Wobbly 
Kitchen, a local IWW branch institution 
that provides food for workers in need 
and for other events and rallies. 

“The ice cream social and food in 
general is a great way of getting people 
together,” says Jim Rehberg of the IWW 
kitchen group. The execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti represents “the murderous 
intentions by the powers that be to keep 
anyone in the struggling class discred¬ 
ited and unable to have their say in this 
system.” 

“They were tried and convicted be¬ 
cause they were immigrants and anar¬ 
chists. Their political beliefs were outside 
of the norms and unwanted,” Rehberg 
continues. “Many of us in this American 
system of government are outside of the 
norms and increasingly are being cen¬ 
sured, silenced, jailed, forced into debt 
and corralled by the rule of law. Sacco 
and Vanzetti are two of the many inspi¬ 
rations for the struggling class.” 

Sundays in the Park is a story worth 
telling in its own right. The food-share 
event has the feel of an old-time soup 
kitchen. Every other week, it attracts a 
lively crowd of mostly working class 
people, some of them homeless, for tasty 
meals with both meat and non-meat op¬ 
tions. 

A grassroots group called the Detroit 
Underground Initiative kicked off the 
bi-weekly meals in 2011 as an act of sol¬ 
idarity with a Food Not Bombs chapter 
that had been arrested for sharing food 
with the hungry and homeless. Not long 
afterwards, the Wobbly Kitchen joined 
in to support their efforts. 

Over the years, the Sunday meals 
have attracted a confederation of vol¬ 
unteers, supporters and participants that 
includes members of several different 
unions, neighborhood residents and oth- 













It would be amazing if next year there were Sacco and Vanzetti 
ice cream socials in cities around the globe. 



Wobs dishing out ice cream to 
celebrate the lives of Sacco & 

Vanzetti in Detroit’s Cass Park. 

—photo: Peter Werbe 

ers in the area from a variety 
of different backgrounds. 

The community around 
the event has been so 
strong that some local 
area residents displaced by 
sports-stadium-related gen- 
trification in the area take 
long bus rides back to their 
former neighborhood to be 
part of the event. 

The bi-weekly meals 
program is supported by 
contributions and an annual Spaghetti Dinner fundraiser 
prepared by the Wobbly Kitchen . 

To make sure “no one is confused or misled into thinking 
we are just a happy band of volunteers who like to work for 
free and give food away,” the Kitchens Facebook page (The 
Wobbly Kitchen (Detroit)) explicitly cites the Preamble to 
the IWW Constitutiorfs fiery opening: 

“’The working class and the employing class have nothing 
in common. There can be no peace so long as hunger and 
want are found among millions of the working people and 
the few, who make up the employing class, have all the good 
things of life.’ 

Since hunger and want are found in abundance in the 


City of Detroit and the 
State of Michigan, we have 
little choice but to share 
what we can to ease the 
burden of those Forgotten 
Workers.” 

Sundays in the Park 
demonstrates that soli¬ 
darity and mutual aid can 
bring people together to 
form a caring, supporting 
community. 

Both the meals and the 
annual ice cream social 
also highlight the power of 
memory, how remember¬ 
ing the sacrifices of those 
who preceded us and ac¬ 
knowledging the forgotten contributions of those now living 
alongside us can provide strength and insight as we undergo 
the difficult journey towards a liberated future. 

It would be amazing if next year there were Sacco and 
Vanzetti ice cream socials, not just in Detroit, but in cities 
around the globe. To remember our past, is to remember 
what we are capable of doing once more! 

Viva Sacco and Vanzetti! Viva the Forgotten Worker! 

Search "Sundays in Cass Park" in Facebook for schedules 
of food events. 

D. Sands is a Detroit-based writer who covers activism 



Just published! 

Fredy Perlman Anthology 

The Machine and Its Discontents, a 
collection of writings by Fredy Perlman 
(1934-1985) has recently been jointly 
published in the U.K. by Theory and 
Practice and Active Distribution (theo- 
ryandpractice.org.uk and activedistri- 
bution.org). Perlman, a prolific writer of 
radical texts, was a ten-year participant 
in the Fifth Estate. 

"Anything Can Happen" is the book's lead article. 

In this essay and others, Perlman addresses the ongoing chal¬ 


lenges of choices between freedom and submission to power. 
He asserts that nothing is determined, so the possibility of a 
life-affirming response is always at hand. 

The new anthology includes writings on worker-student 
uprisings and critiques of political economy, leaders, national¬ 
ism and notions of progress. Some ("The Reproduction of Daily 
Life," "Worker-Student Action Committees") were published as 
pamphlets at the Detroit Printing Co-op, a radical DIY project 
of which Fredy was a co-founder. Other essays ("Progress and 
Nuclear Power," "The Continuing Appeal of Nationalism") first 
appeared in these pages. 

This book will be appreciated by those familiar with Fredy 
Perlman's ideas and those newly coming to them in a time 
when, again, radical uncertainty is on the agenda. 

It is distributed in the US by AK Press akpress.org. 
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Slogans of 50 years ago echo today in movements of resistance and revolution. “We are the realists: We demand the impossible! 


Anything Can Happen-Or Not! 

MAY 1 968 6<THE QUESTION OF POSSIBILITY 

On a street-corner in Edinburgh, I met a classic hippy in 
a long robe who supported himself by Anarchy maga¬ 
zine. I picked up two issues reporting on the events in Paris. 
I was inspired. Some of my dreams seemed to be becoming 
realities. When I finally got to Paris, the revolt had already 
dissipated. However, it lived on in the imagination, including 
my own. 

Anything can happen! The ancient sage Heraclitus, a 
major thinker from Asia Minor, said “always expect the un¬ 
expected,” because if you doht, you won’t recognize it when 
it appears. He also said that there is a logos^ an underlying 
meaning and order. It is the nature of things, not something 
we can impose. So, not just anything can happen! 

Similarly, the Surrealists developed the idea of “ob¬ 
jective chance.” Andre Breton, a leading figure of the move¬ 
ment, describes it as something “that shows people, in a way 
that is stiU very mysterious, a necessity that escapes them.” 
Anything can happen! But then we find out that certain 
things were destined to happen. 

Ancient Daoism saw the art of living as based on vou wei, 
which means doing without doing. It means allowing things 
to happen spontaneously, then nurturing them in a non-pos- 
sessive, non-controlling manner. But again, not just anything 
happens. All things have a dao^ a way of their own. By not 
dominating them, we help them follow their way. 

What was the way of May ’68? Perlman writes that de- 
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''Sous les pavesy la plage!” [Under the paving stones, the 
beach] 

—Revolutionary slogan; Paris 1968 

JOHN CLARK 

1968 was an “Anything Can Happen” kind of year. 

It was the year of the Prague Spring, the Tet Offensive, 
President LBJ’s abdication, massive student protests, the as¬ 
sassinations of Martin Luther King, Jr. and Robert Kennedy, 
the police riots at the Chicago Democratic Convention. The 
most historically momentous occurrence of that year was the 
May-June uprising and general strike by students and work¬ 
ers in France. 

Something was definitely happening! 

The #1 song of 1968 was “The Happening,” by Diana 
Ross and the Supremes. “I woke up. Suddenly I just woke up 
to the happening.” People all over the world had that feeling. 
What many overlooked was that, as the rock group Buffalo 
Springfield pointed out, when “there’s something happening 
here,” sometimes “what it is ain’t exactly clear.” 

Fredy Perlman participated in the Paris events and chron¬ 
icled them in his essay “Anything Can Happen,” which cap¬ 
tures the euphoria and hopes of those caught up in the events 
of the Summer of’68. At the time, I was studying in Scotland, 
but also visited Amsterdam, Berlin, London, and other cen¬ 
ters of political activity. It felt like something was happening. 

Fifth Estate 
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spite being “trained for a lifetime to respect law and order,” 
students and workers staged “a general strike which para¬ 
lyzed all French industry for over a month.” Anything can 
happen! 

But as he knew, there was much more to the story than 
indoctrination and liberation. There was a long history of 
worker organizing, rebellion, and insubordination. The fa¬ 
mous French “esprit critique,” critical mind, was dispersed 
widely, and there^s a real social history that did the dispersing. 

Perlman says that in May ’68 “divisions among the op¬ 
pressed disappeared” and “they began to fight against a single 
world system that oppresses and divides.” Yet, much of this 
revolutionary solidarity seemed to have disappeared by Au¬ 
gust, when people put down the paving stones and headed 
for the actual beach. 


Why didn’t the revolt continue to radicalize? Most 
of the voting population supported the right in late June 
elections. And the revolutionaries’ demands of May were 
soon exchanged for reformist ones. 

Yet, there was a real change in many participants. Some 
were transformed deeply for the rest of their lives, though 
often who they became was not who they thought they were 
becoming. A moment of deep transformation was taking 
place, but its direction was being guided by social forces that 
were not consciously recognized. 

The Situationists warned of the system’s forces of recu¬ 
peration or cooptation, but few suspected how powerful 
those forces were. While hberatory paths were emerging, 
the pervasive effects of institutional, ideological, imaginary, 
and ethotic (practical) determinants remained. New 
possibilities appeared, but contradictory possibiUties 
persisted, and soon gained ascendancy. 

Why did so many revolutionaries fulfill French 
psychoanalyst Jacques Marie Emile Lacan’s proph¬ 
ecy that they were looking for “new masters?” Marx- 
ist-Leninist sectarianism, with its easy-to-plug-into 
ideology, historical mythology, and cult of person¬ 
ality was a convenient option for those who found 
running away from the old world to be too strenu¬ 
ous. Many succumbed to the lure of a Third World- 
ism that had little to do with the living realities of 
non-Western societies, and nothing at all to do with 
the indigenous realities that they needed desperately 
to discover. 

But the most masterful of the new masters was a 
transformed version of an old one: the commodity. 

We saw the increasing mediatization and spectacu- 
larization of the movement, the emergence of po¬ 
litical stars, and the conversion of political activism 
into social capital. Soon, the Kinks would immortal¬ 
ize in a song the idea that “everybody’s a star,” but the 
movement was already way ahead of the game. 

Possibly the worst leftist cliche was “the whole 


world is watching.” Maybe it was. But so what, if “the rev¬ 
olution wiU not be televised”? The world may be watching, 
but some of it is cursing at you, some of it is laughing at you, 
and some of it is bored and about to change the channel. 
Worst of all, some of it is thinking, “Wish I were there. I 
could be a star.” My friends all drive revolutionary Porsches. 
I must make amends, adding a word to the Janis Joplin song. 

We discovered something “under the paving stones” of 
May ’68 and it wasn’t “the beach.” It was what was paving 
the way for the cooptation of revolution by capitaUsm. “It 
is forbidden to forbid!” so, “Just do it!” Consume your own 
liberation. 

Then, along came hip capitahsm. New Age capitaUsm, 
green capitalism, and right-wing “libertarianism,” the most 
advanced and mystified ideology of capitalist domination. 

The revolutionaries wanted liberation and capitalism was 
about to give them more liberation than they knew what to 
do with. Be as free as you want, as long as you don’t threaten 
the structures of domination! 


The streets of Paris 
1968. Almost a revo¬ 
lution. And, barricades 
for defense against the 
cops. 


Never had so many impossibilities been turned into 
possibilities in so impossibly short a time. This culminates in 
the cyber-revolution of the past twenty years. We’ve entered 
the age of instant and totally addictive non-gratification. Ev¬ 
erything is possible, yet nothing really happens in our age of 
ascendant nihilism. 

One of the messages of indigenous cultures is that not 
everything is possible. Native American writer John Mo¬ 
hawk attacked utopianism on the grounds that conquest has 
always been justified by utopian ideology. First, it promised 













Heaven, then the Heaven on Earth of the consumer 
society. The utopia of domination has always refused 
to recognize limits, and especially natural, ecological 
ones. In the name of infinite possibility, it is now, in 
the Necrocene, making everything impossible. 

It’s time to renew May ’68’s quest for “the impos¬ 
sible,” but this time an impossible grounded deeply in 
the realities of history and of the Earth. This requires 
an imaginary break, an ethotic (practical) break, an 
ideological break, and an institutional break with the 
dominant ecocidal and genocidal order. Otherwise, 
the movement will once again succumb to coUapse 
or cooptation. 

This break must take place through processes of 
social regeneration, rooted in communities of libera¬ 
tion and solidarity, awakening and care, and of larger 
communities of such communities. This was the vi¬ 
sion of German anarchist theorist Gustav Landauer 
and other communitarian anarchists, but it has never 
become the central focus of the anarchist movement. 
This is why indigenism remains so important. It 
teaches us that communitarian anarchism is a topian 
reality, the wisdom of the ages, not just some utopian 
ideal. 

When I got back to New Orleans at the end of the 
Summer of’68,1 began selling (usually giving away) 
forty copies of Anarchy every month, and started an 
anarchist group, hoping that something would hap¬ 
pen. I was a believer, or at least a half-believer, in “any¬ 
thing can happen.” 

Looking back on the period, I find that I wasn’t 
concerned enough about hov) things happen, the na¬ 
ture of cause and effect and how they relate to condi¬ 
tions in the world. I gradually realized that this must 
be a major preoccupation, if you want something to 
happen. Understanding causes and conditions are 
crucial, even if it’s still essential to believe in magic. 
Any real magician can tell you this. 

The conclusion is that if you demand an impos¬ 
sible that is radically different from the actualities 
that you have known and lived, you may be in trouble 
when your demand is realized. It might be a good idea 
to begin by searching for actually-existing impossibil¬ 
ities. These may create the best path toward the best 
of all possible impossibilities. 

John Clark is a communitarian anarchist activist 
and theorist in New Orleans. He is director of La Terre 
Institute for Community and Ecology and is the author 
of The Impossible Community: Realizing Communitar¬ 
ian Anarchism and Between Earth and Empire: From the 
Necrocene to the Beloved Community. The latter and 
a new edition of the former are forthcoming from PM 
Press, pmpress.org. 



The Mystification of 

Voting^: An Anarchist critique 

WHY I 
DIDN’T 
VOTE 


CLARA MYSTIF 

Since the 19th century, anarchists have made opposition 
to representative democracy and electoral politics central 
to our critique of the state and all forms of hierarchy. As 
radicals who envision a world without government, we 
don’t want to lend legitimacy to the system of politicians and parties. 

The theme of this Fifth Estate issue is Anything Can Happen. 
This is not an empty slogan! 

The Surrealists, the Situationists, and other artistic and political 
movements have taught us the critical importance of fighting the 
ways that powerful hierarchical institutions not only physically re¬ 
press us with cops and soldiers, but narrow the horizons of what we 
believe is possible, of our ability to envision different worlds outside 
the logics of the state, capitalism, and social hierarchies. 

This is why the 1968 Situationist slogan, “All Power to the Imag¬ 
ination,” continues to have so much resonance. 

In the 21st century information economy, the limits imposed on 
our imaginations are more comprehensive and subtle than one could 
have imagined in previous eras. For example, censorship need not 
take the crude form of banning a book, a movie, or a speaker. Rather, 
the corporate bottlenecks through which our infinitely expanded seas 
of information and communication flow can adjust the algorithms 
that determine what we see and in what context. 

Genuinely subversive ideas simply won’t appear in your feed, 
or won’t surface when you search Google or YouTube. Unlike the old 
model of censorship, which provided a basis around which resistance 
could catalyze, the new soft censorship happens mostly without any¬ 
one knowing, via private rather than state mechanisms (though at 
times in coordination with the FBI and such agencies), and coexists 
with the illusion that we have the freedom to consume whatever me¬ 
dia and ideas we choose. 

In this context, it is more imperative than ever that we struggle 
not just against the batons of the police, the tanks of the National 
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Even If every one 
of us abandoned our 
anarchist convictions 
and voted,the impact 
we could have on 
nationol or even 
state/local elections 
would be puny. 

—photo: Its Going Down itsgoingdown.org 


power is in opposing rule itself—^whether by majorities or 
minorities. Instead, we stand for the idea that all of us are 
entitled to control our own lives and make the decisions that 
affect us without representatives. 

How then, the skeptic asks, does this look in practice? 
Sounds fine as a theory, but we live in Trump s America to¬ 
day, and we should respond to the reality we actually live in. 

The most powerful way we can respond to any of the 
issues of oppression and exploitation that plague us is through 
direct action. Whether we re fighting against war, environ¬ 
mental destruction, deportations, or racist policing, we can act 
directly to shift the power balance away from these forces and 
institutions and back into our own hands. 

In some cases, it may mean withdrawal—from social me¬ 
dia, corporations, landlords—and self-organization, forming 
autonomous institutions to meet our needs for communica¬ 
tion, information, housing, and other areas of our lives. 

In other cases, it may require disruption and attack: us¬ 
ing hacking, doxxing, sabotage, protest, and numerous other 
forms of resistance to shut down the institutions that are 
making our lives and others’unlivable. No matter what prob¬ 
lem we’re trying to solve, voting is one of the least direct, least 
reliable, and least effective methods of making actual lasting 
change. 

So, what might replace parties and elections? While an¬ 
archists don’t propose a single blueprint or platform—^we’re 
not trying to recruit for our party, but tear down the barriers 
that keep all of us from deciding for ourselves—^we do have 
a lot of models and ideas. Some prefer a council system akin 
to what is happening in autonomous Rojava, Syria, with de¬ 
cision-making organized into face to face meetings in neigh¬ 
borhoods, workplaces, and self-defined groups, with author¬ 
ity federated, starting from the most local level possible. 

Others like consensus processes in popular assemblies 
such as in the Occupy model. Some prefer a more syndicalist 


Guard, and the drones of the Trump 
(or Obama) administrations, but also 
against the limits imposed on our abil¬ 
ity to dream of a world that doesn’t rest on our domination by 
a revolving door of Democrats and Republicans. 

As a small but inspired minority of radicals with the cour¬ 
age and foresight to recognize that politicians are the cause, 
not the solution to our problems, anarchists have a critical 
role to play—freeing the imagination from the shackles of 
electoral thinking. 

The impact we can have in this role infinitely exceeds 
whatever puny effect we could exert on the electoral process, 
even if we gave up our principles (and our sense of reality) 
and voted as a bloc. 

Consider: how many anarchists are there in the United 
States? Perhaps a few thousand dedicated anarchist militants, 
and perhaps several tens of thousands of fellow travelers in¬ 
spired by our ideas, mostly concentrated in cities and regions 
that tend to vote Democratic. 


Even if every single one of us abandoned our anarchist 
convictions and voted—indeed, even if we all decided to move 
to a single district to maximize our electoral power—the im¬ 
pact we could have on national or even state/local elections 
would be puny. Anarchist electoralism is the worst kind of 
defeatism, a pathetic embrace of our own irrelevance. 

By contrast, anarchists believe that our true power is 
qualitative, not quantitative. That is, we can make an impact 
through the incisiveness of our critiques, the vitality of our 
ideas, the creativity of our direct action tactics, and the force 
of our determination to change the world—not through re¬ 
ducing ourselves to indistinguishable units of exchange and 
competing mathematically to become part of a majority. 

It may be democratic to believe that the majority should 
rule, and that the belief held by the largest number must be 
legitimate—but anyone who believes that need look no fur¬ 
ther than the 2016 presidential election to see what side that 
puts them on. 

Where anarchists differ from all political aspirants to 
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vision, where self-organized workplaces coordinate 
production and distribution across industries. Still 
others prioritize the informal ways through which we 
make most decisions and resolve most conflicts every 
day as the best way to stave off hierarchy. 

The Paris Commune in 1871 enacted rotating 
bodies staffed by short-term representatives orga¬ 
nized to prevent power from ever concentrating or 
specializing. The Zapatistas in Chiapas, Mexico 
formed caracoles reflecting the local collective core 
of decision-making that spiraled outward into coor¬ 
dination across communities and regions. 

These and countless other examples from across 
history and cultures reflect the incredible diversity of 
ways we can organize our lives without recourse to 
politicians, voting, or hierarchy. 

Most of these models have two features in com¬ 
mon: first, they emerged in moments of crisis (the 
Syrian Civil War, the imposition of NAFTA in 
Mexico, mass protests or uprisings); and second, they 
drew on the pre-existing networks, tactics, and cul¬ 
tures of the people who experimented with them. It s 
unquestionable that we are in a period of crisis in the 
United States. 

Political differences have mutated into extreme 
polarization, a remarkably wide swath of the popula¬ 
tion sees the current regime in power as illegitimate, 
and the solutions put forward by traditional power 
structures—the Democratic Party, the intelligence 
and policing structures—are laughable. 

The most important thing that we can do as anar¬ 
chists and other people of conscience in this political 
moment is to explore the networks, tactics, and cul¬ 
tures we can draw on to propose alternative solutions 
for resolving our problems outside of the electoral 
system. 

One of the first steps we can take is to demystify 
voting. Let s show it for what it really is: a meaning¬ 
less ritual cloaked in the symbolism of participation 
and civic responsibility; a smokescreen to hide how 
power really operates; an expression of our power¬ 
lessness and our inability to live our lives on our own 
terms. 

We will never defeat Trump and all he stands for by 
replacing him. It will only happen by making him and 
all of his would-be successors irrelevant, by reclaim¬ 
ing the power representative democracy steals from 
us, using it to solve our problems directly and orga¬ 
nizing our lives and communities on our own terms. 

Clara is a participant in Crimethinc.'s Ex-Worker 
Podcast collective, and is not registered to vote in 
any municipality in the U.S. 

crimethinc.com/podcast 
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Elections have consequences, 
but only direct action will get 
you satisfaction 

"If voting could change anything, it would be illegal." 

—Anarchist anti-electoral slogan 


PAUL WALKER 


I ts difficult to imagine that there isn’t at least some joy, even among 
the most ardent electoral abstentionists, about the losses Donald 
Trump and the Republicans suffered in the November mid-term 
elections. 

The party and the president’s final call to continue their hard right 
agenda based on a relentless campaign of fear and hatred of immi¬ 
grants was so fascistic that one could easily substitute Jew, something 
that crawled into the president’s and candidate’s speeches. 

That elections have consequences seems undeniable. Historical 
examples abound with the early 1930s being a signal era which saw 
Adolph Hitler’s Nazi party gain dominance in Germany and the vic¬ 
tory of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the U.S. Their electoral successes of 
profoundly changed the history of their country and of the world. 

However, each marked a different mode of meeting a crisis in cap¬ 
ital and the nature of political rule. One utilized repression, the other 
reform. As one can note from history, the latter performed better than 
the former in protecting capitalism and the state. 

Slogans, like the one above, are designed for use on picket signs 
and can’t be nuanced or give complex explanations of what underlies 
its words. If they could be, this catchy phrase would be rendered more 
like, “If voting could change the entire system of capitalism and the 
rule of the political state, the rulers wouldn’t risk putting it such a 
proposal up for a vote.” Not very punchy, but it gets more to the core 
of what’s at issue when discussing anarchist voting. 

A narchists have traditionally stayed away from political activity, 
correctly viewing the arena of parties and elections as a dead end 
that sucks revolutionary movements into the system they are trying to 
abolish. This has an ironic twist since the first person to declare himself 
an anarchist was Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, who became a member 
of the French Parliament after the European revolutions of 1848. 
Ironic since it was that year that launched an almost century long 

Continued on Page 22 
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Alt-Right Brain Drain 

FASCIST COON SQUADS REMAIN ACTIVE, 
BUT THEIR MEDIA IS CRUMBLING 



The punch seen ‘round the world. Neo-Nazi, Richard Spencer, gets socked 
at the Trump inauguration, Jan. 20, 2016. His media operation and personal 
life are circling the drain. 


NICK OLTMANN 



Has an unintended alliance of Silicon Valley censorship, 
alternative news rebuttals, mainstream journalistic scru¬ 
tiny, and especially antifa street-fighters, discouraged what 
passes as the intellectual wing of the most reviled political movement 
of the last half-century? 

Although fascist street attacks continue, the alt-right has been un¬ 
dergoing something of a brain drain in North America recently. 

Richard Spencer, the proto-fascist movement s poster-child since 
at least 2015, has abandoned his loft in Alexandria, Virginia. His web¬ 
sites Alt Right and Radix Journal have not been updated in months. 
Five of his staffers/writers, Jason Jorjani, “Vincent Law,” Evan Mc¬ 
Laren, Greg Conte, and “Hannibal Bateman” have left—some with¬ 
out a trace. 

American Renaissance^ a white supremacist online publication, 
gained and lost two “Directors of Special Projects”—Chris Roberts 
and Westley Parker. 


In 2016, THE POPULAR YouTuber, “RamZPaul,” said goodbye to 
his involvement with the alt-right, and this year Lauren Southern, a 
Canadian far-rightwinger, announced she would no longer be making 
regular videos. 

Many of the alt-right’s mainstream vanguards have retreated: Mi¬ 
chael Flynn left the White House after pleading guilty to lying to 
the FBI, Katie McHugh quit Breitbart^ Steve Bannon left the White 
House and then Breitbarty right-wing provocateur, Milo Yiannopou- 
los was fired from Breitbart, 

He disappeared after calling for the murder of journalists, but was 
heard from recently complaining in the comments section of a Face- 


book post about how hard his life had become. Do 
these guys ever consider getting real jobs and quit 
whining? 

Internally, many of the alt-rights, who they 
consider their “best and brightest,” have stopped 
writing including “Lawrence Murray,” “Alexander 
Hart,” and “PT Carlo,” to name a few. 

This personnel revolving door is not unrelated to 
the movement s serious financial woes. Across the 
alt-right, websites and individuals have been de- 
platformed from a whole host of services including 
Twitter, Facebook, PayPal, Stripe, Uber, Mailchimp, 
OkCupid, and countless event venues. Advertisers 
are fleeing from their websites, even the main¬ 
stream ones such as Breitbart and the Daily Caller, 
which can no longer afford to allow readers to use 
AdBlocker. 

In 2017, Greg Johnsons neo-Nazi website. 
Counter Currents, lost money for the first time since 
its founding. 

Similar websites now periodically beg their 
readers for donations, always citing how hard it is 
for them to remain profitable in the face of constant 
deplatformings, legal woes, and public revulsion to 
incidents like Charlottesville. 

Whereas in 2016 and 2017, it seemed as though 
a news cycle could not go by without mention of 
the alt-right, today the topic seems almost passe. 
When released early last year, Angela Nagle s book 
length treatment of the alt-right, Kill All Normies: 
Online culture wars from 4chan and Tumblr to Trump 
and the alt-right, was widely reviewed. This summer, 
the liberal Brookings Institution published a similar 
themed title edited by policy wonk, Thomas Main, 
The Rise of the Alt-Right, but it has hardly gotten 
notice anywhere. Interest in the fash has waned sig¬ 
nificantly. 

Is it all over then? Not quite. 

Neo-nazis, white supremacists. Euro-national¬ 
ists and the rest are not completely gone and they 
raise their twisted little heads in the streets and on¬ 
line from time to time, but in a much weakened 
state. With rightist movements gaining strength 
across the world, and even being represented in Eu¬ 
ropean governments, we should be proud of, if not 
defeating the far right in North America, at least 
inflicting a serious wounding. 

How it was done is worth remembering. 

Nick Oltman is a college dropout, food industry 
worker, and occasional writer for The Bajflerthebaf- 
fler.com/latest/suits-and-ties-oltmann. He lives and 
works on the East Coast. 
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EKcerpt from play about Greek struggle 

Anti-Fascist Theme At 
Montreal Theatre Fest 

N orman Nawrocki s/‘No way! No way! Trees that Talk,”was 
presented at the 2018 Montreal International Anarchist 
Theatre Festival, the theme of which was Anti-Fascism. The 
play is based on the lives of six anarchist, anti-fascist women— 
four from 20^^ century opposition in Italy, Spain, Germany 
and Poland, and two recent ones from Greece and Syria. 

A photo of each character was projected on stage with 
period theme music playing as the women delivered their 
monologues. This excerpt features Georgia, a Greek anti-fas¬ 
cist who was played by actor Caileigh Crow. 

At the conclusion, the actors and the audience, accom¬ 
panied by an accordionist, sang the Italian anti-fascist song, 
Bella CiaOy with the audience. 

For information on Montreal’s 2019 international theatre 
festival, visit anarchistetheatrefestival.com 

(GEORGIA COMES OUT Shadow boxingy kickingy doing 
Muy Thai martial art; back and forthy lefty righty forwardy back¬ 
ward. ..and interjects punches every wherey wipesface with towely 
crouches to catch breathy swears in Greeky gives finger.) 

Kaleespera! (Good evening) Kalos IRTHATE! Welcome! 
Welcome to the genuine anti-fascist fighting club! This is 
where I train with other anarchists-men and women. My 
name is Georgia. I’m Greek. Been an anarchist for a long 
time. Twenty years at least. 

(PUNCHING & COUNTING) 1 ena! 2 dhee-o! 3 tree-a! 
4 te-sera! 

When the neo-fascist party. Golden Dawn, first entered 
parliament, there were raging street battles between us anti¬ 
fascists and them. In my neighborhood in Athens, there were 
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racist attacks and attacks against anarchists. 

And, anti-migrant raids across the country. 
Against undocumented migrants and refugees 
from Afghanistan, Pakistan, Somalia. They 
used clubs, crowbars and attack dogs. They 
killed people. So, we anarchists and anti-fas¬ 
cists started training in self-defense. To pro¬ 
tect ourselves and others. 

(SHADOW BOXING ACROSS THE 
STAGE & COUNTING) 1 ena! 2 dhee-o! 3 
tree-a! 4 te-sera! 

I fight for the equality of all people. Every¬ 
one. This is why I’m an anti-fascist. Anti-fas¬ 
cism means we fight against any kind of oppression. Racial, 
sexual, homophobia, even capitalism. Because global capital¬ 
ism is a kind of fascism, too. The rich oppress the poor. Ev¬ 
erywhere. Gamoto afto! (Fuck that!) 

In this gym, there is no tolerance for sexist or patriarchal 
behavior. Macho guys? Not welcome! (POW! PUNCHES 
IMAGINARY OPPONENT) 

In Greece, we have a deep-rooted culture of anti-fascism. 

(pauses to catch her breathy hands on knees) 

During WW II, German Nazis and Italian and Bulgar¬ 
ian fascists occupied us. Before we expelled them, they killed 
60,000 Greek Jews. 

But Fascism didn’t die with Mussolini or at the end of 
the war. No! Europe didn’t learn from its mistakes. There are 
those who live to spread hate speech every day. Even here! 
Between 1967 and 1974, brutal right wing military juntas 
ruled Greece. So many activists, trade unionists, anti-fascists 
were arrested, tortured, and murdered. But always, anti-fascist 
resistance. 

(high kicks moving across the stage) 

You know. I’m not in favor of violence. I’m an anarchist. I 
prefer talking things out with people. Violence against fas¬ 
cists is usually self-defense. And, I don’t want the world to 
deal with fascism using violence. I want to change the future 
and overthrow fascist ideology using peaceful means. 

But meanwhile, once again, there are fascists patrolling the 
streets-our streets! We can’t let them march around freely. We 
have to make the streets unsafe for them. 

So we train. To defend ourselves and others. This is how 
we do it in Greece! 

(POW! POW!) 

Kalynychta! (good night!) 

Norman Nawrocki is a Montreal-based author/actor/musi¬ 
cian and sometime playwright. He toured Italy in November 
and December 2018 with a newly published Italian transla¬ 
tion of his anti-fascist, anarchist, Roma refugee rights novel, 
CAZIAROLA! Anarchy, Romani, Love, Italy.. 
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Are The Black And Puerto Rican EKiles in the Country Safe? 

Cuba Turns ‘Green Scare’ Fugitive Over to US 



BILL WEINBERG 

Joseph Mahmoud Dibee, 
a fugitive animal-rights 
activist, was intercepted by 
Cuban authorities in early 
August and turned over to 
the FBI. 

Popped by Cuban cops 
on an INTERPOL Red No¬ 
tice, Dibee was flown to 
Portland, Ore., where he 
pleaded not guilty to taking 
part in a 1997 arson attack 
on a meatpacking plant— 
the first of several charges he faces. 

The Cubans were tipped off by US 
authorities, who learned that Dibee 
would pass through the island while 
traveling from Central America to Rus¬ 
sia. 

Dibee was one of 12 accused radical 
environmentalists of the Earth Libera¬ 
tion Front (ELF) indicted by a grand jury 
in 2006 for a string of attacks across 
the West—most famously, the 1998 
torching of a Colorado ski resort that 
was encroaching on endangered lynx 
habitat. 

With Dibee's arrest, only one of the 
accused remains at large. 

The FBI labeled the defendants 

"eco-terrorists," despite the fact that 
their attacks claimed no casualties. The 
FBI even declared the ELF their first 
priority for "domestic terrorism." 

Retorted Ben Rosenfeld, a civil 
rights attorney in San Francisco, "Appar¬ 
ently, according to the FBI, the threat is 
greater than that posed by neo-Nazis, 
systemically brutal and racist police 
forces, or al-Qaeda. The government's 
vendetta is a campaign in a broader 
witch-hunt against radical environ¬ 
mentalists and self-identified 'green 
anarchists'—those who merge ecology. 


BY THE FBI 




JOSEPH MAHMOUD DIBEE 

Conspiracy to Commit Arson of United States Government Property and of Property 
Used in Interstate Commerce; Conspiracy to Commit Arson and Destruction of an 
Energy Facility; Arson of a Building 






“Captured,” thanks to the Cuban government. 

Support Joseph Dibee! 

animal rights, and anarchism in a vision 
of freedom and sustainability for all 
living beings." 

The case opened much debate about 
the definition of terrorism, as distinct 
from sabotage and vandalism—with 
arson falling into an area where these 
lines blur. 

The Dibee affair is perhaps surpris¬ 
ing, as Cuba protects several radical 
fugitives wanted in the United States, 
refusing to turn them over. 

The most famous is veteran Black 
Panther Assata Shakur—the first 
woman to make the FBI's "Most Wanted 
Terrorists" list. 

Shakur—then Joanne Chesimard— 
was convicted in 1977 for the killing 
four years earlier of a state trooper dur¬ 
ing a New Jersey Turnpike traffic stop. 
Police said Shakur and two comrades— 
then members of the Black Liberation 
Army—opened fire on the cops. Shakur 
contended the police opened fire first, 
while she had her hands up, and that 
she never got a shot off. After she was 
convicted of murder, Shakur said a rac¬ 
ist jury had "convicted a woman with 
her hands up." 

Shakur escaped from prison in 1979, 
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and surfaced under her new 
name in Cuba in 1984. There 
are others. 

One is Nehanda Abiodun, 
who has been in Cuba since 
1990 , accused by US author¬ 
ities as an accomplice of 
Shakur. She has emerged as a 
mentor figure for a generation 
of Cuban hip-hop artists. 

Another is William Mo¬ 
rales, accused bomb-maker 
for the National Liberation 
Armed Forces, or FALN, a mili¬ 
tant organization seeking in¬ 
dependence for Puerto Rico. While the 
FALN's attack on New York's Fraunces 
Tavern in 1975 left four dead. Morales 
was only convicted on explosives 
charges. He escaped in 1979, a year 
after his apprehension, and was later 
given asylum in Cuba. 

Are Shakur and her comrades vulner¬ 
able in the wake of Dibee's surrender? 

When the Obama administration 
launched its rapprochement with Cuba, 
the surrender of "Joanne Chesimard" 
was raised as a demand by conserva¬ 
tives in the US, such as then-New Jersey 
governor Chris Christie. 

Most observers say that Havana has 
made clear it will never send her back. 
Will a post-Castro government eventu¬ 
ally be tempted to sacrifice Shakur and 
the other fugitives in order to get the 
US sanctions overturned? 

At the moment, nothing suggests it. 

BillWeinbergblogsatCounterVortex.org 

FE Note: You can support Joseph by 
writing to him at: 

Joseph Dibee #812133 
Multnomah County Detention Center 
11540 NE Inverness Drive 
Portland, Oregon 97220 

Do not write anything about his case. 












Remains of horse meat 
packing plant after it 
burned in 1997, alleg¬ 
edly with the assistance 
of Joseph Dibee. The 
plant never reopened. 


GOVERNMENT GREEN SCARE CONTINUES 

Free Joseph Dibee & all 
environmental and animal rights 
prisoners! 

I n the 1990s, environmentalists and animal rights activists 
engaged in campaigns to put a stop to climate change, 
animal exploitation, and the destruction of biodiversity. 
They shut down board meetings, interrupted construction 
projects, organized demonstrations and sit-ins, held public 
outreach events at punk shows and vegan potlucks, liber¬ 
ated animals from captivity, and occasionally utilized van¬ 
dalism, sabotage, and arson against corporations involved in 
particularly egregious behavior. 

Across the world, informally organized groups claimed 
anonymous actions in the names of the Animal and Earth 
Liberation Fronts. 

International networks grew out of these movements. 
Struggles emerged against superhighways, gold mines, 
luxury ski resorts, old-growth logging, genetically modified 
organisms (GMOs), and animal testing facilities on several 
continents. 

At the turn of the 21st century, U.S. federal authorities 
intensified repression against the Animal and Earth Liber¬ 
ation Fronts and many other less militant environmental 
organizations. Their goal is to protect business interests 
against all those who would stop them from despoiling the 
environment, no matter the cost to life on earth... 

This makes it more urgent than ever to defend what 
wildness remains, impose consequences for the most en¬ 
vironmentally destructive activity, and defend those who 
take risks to make the world hospitable for both human and 
nonhuman life. 

If we do not want to spend the next century locked in 
ethno-nationalist, religious, and racial warfare, we have to 
foster new struggles against climate change and ecological 
destruction, we have to build mutual aid networks capable 
of surviving in disaster zones, and we have to resolutely de¬ 
fend everyone who fights for a world without cages. 

Excerpted and summarized from ”We Don't Forget: Sup¬ 
port Joseph Dibee, Environmentalist Accused of Sabotage" a 
statement from Crimethinc., It's Going Down, and a network of 
anti-fascist groups published in August 2018. crimethinc.com. 
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Restoration Wars and Social Maneuvers 

Is political and social chaos an opportunity 
for revolution or for further clampdown? 

JACK BRATICH 

Daily life has a new rhythm: routine disruptions. 
Pacing an accelerated news cycle and affective 
bursts from smart phone notifications, our 
subjective autonomous systems are increasingly 
synced up with crisis-state and techno security tempos. 

We don’t know what the next surprise is going to be, but 
we know it’s coming. 

The “strategic surprise” has been an object of study for 
the security state for some time. The State wants to detect 
and disrupt such emergent surprises, especially as they coa¬ 
lesce into an insurgent event. State and Capital have for years 
tried to subsume surprise, whether deploying “shock and awe” 
military operations, governing via outrage-inducing tweets, or 
buzz-marketing through offensive ads. Most relevant here is 
the way corporations have integrated “creative destruction,” 
“innovation” and “disruption” into its management commands. 

Rather than think of this process as a final subsumption, 
let’s consider it the last desperate resistance-grab. Ultimately 
the State cannot control the stochastic character of any extreme 
direct action. The stochastic refers to something being ran¬ 
domly determined. Eruptive events will inevitably recur, but 
the particular concrete details are unpredictable (think here of 
mass shootings and incel terrorism). 

The result is an entropy of bursts of randomness. 
Controlled disruptions, like controlled demolitions, are an 
engineering reality, but a political fantasy. Instead, we have a 
security state characterized by disrupted controls. This State 
itself is no longer unified—it unleashes surprises on itself 

Such internal rifts can be traced to two simultaneous “wars 
of restoration.” In a previous issue of FE (See “Reality Wars,” 
Fall 2017), I focused on the more obvious one: The trump- 
ists’ MAGA, an ethnonationalism enacted via what I caU a 
downsurgency (not an uprising, but a rapid downsinking while 
taking others with them). 

The charismatic authoritarianism of Trump’s version is 
matched by a parallel combatant, one that seeks to preserve 
a political center by implementing techno-controls on ac¬ 
cess and political expression. We can caU this one a centrist 
techno-nationalism. 

Since 2016, liberal politicians, mainstream journalists, and 
corporate digital platform executives have been crystallizing 
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The future is unwritten, how¬ 
ever, AS THE Security State 
BEGINS TO INCAPACITATE ITSELF, 
WE FIND OURSELVES CAUGHT IN 
MULTIPLE CONCURRENT WARS 

(civil, cold, social, cyber) 

WHERE ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN-.' 
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into a state-corporate nexus. What binds them is their ac¬ 
cusation against Russia of not only election interference, but 
also “sowing discord,” “spreading divisiveness,” even “a broad 
chaos campaign” to “generally undermine trust in the demo¬ 
cratic process.” 

As though reading from the same Cold War cosplay- 
book, agents in this nexus regularly called Russia’s interfer¬ 
ence an “act of war” against the U.S., even comparing it to 
Pearl Harbor and 9/11. Special Counsel Robert Mueller, 
investigating Trumps collusion with the Russkies, called 
Russia’s activities “information warfare” (after also using the 
“sowing discord” meme). 

What results from these networked declarations? New 
civil defense alliances, including Federal law enforcement 
and intelligence agencies forming partnerships with tech 
companies and well-funded NGO counterintelligence units. 
Their goal is to restore an American people via unify against 
divisiveness. They wish to defend civil society by any means 
necessary, even if it means waging a massive decentralized 
stealth cyberwar on its citizens. 

Trump and his team have replied by mimicking the 
discourse. Presidential hatchet-maiden KellyAnne Conway 
accused the anonymous author of the early September, “I am 
Part of the Resistance” New York Times op-ed of intending 
to “sow discord” and “create chaos.” Trump has repeatedly 
called the mainstream corporate press “the enemy of the peo¬ 
ple,” de facto declaring war on them as commander-in-chief 

When putative adversaries can only preserve social order 
by denouncing each other for secret subversion via deliberate 
disorder, we’ve entered a different phase of State power. The 
State’s internal conflicts are no longer squabbles, but melees. 
If internally everyone is sowing division, who will be there to 
reap it? And, how grimly? 

The US government is now actor and terrain for an am¬ 
plified internecine warfare. War has lost its status as meta¬ 
phor because it now frames the action thoroughly. Politicians 
and their mouthpieces (people or news platforms) name oth¬ 
ers as enemies and invoke wars: performative utterances that 


summon war into being. 

Since we’re already 
being asked to revive 
the Cold War, we might 
as well update that old 
canard “mutually as¬ 
sured destruction” with 
something like “mutu¬ 
ally assured disruption” 
(M.A.D.). With mutu¬ 
ally assured disruption, 
the State cannot control 
its own sowing of dis¬ 
cord when it targets di¬ 
visiveness. 

With the “whatever enemy” now haunting its own ranks, 
the State acts in a frenzied manner while stymying many of 
its own operations. But let’s not comfort ourselves with the 
residual fantasy of a standoff. 

In these M.A.D. wars of restoration, each camp invokes 
a unified America now under threat by adversaries who have 
become enemies. The double headed eagle found on the 
flags of many nations now lands in the US, which has been 
converted into a cockfighting arena. The victor will likely 
add more razors to its claws to ensure no velvet glove will 
ever cover it. 

The future is unwritten, however, as the Security State 
begins to incapacitate itself, we find ourselves caught in mul¬ 
tiple concurrent wars (civil, cold, social, cyber) where any¬ 
thing can happen and openings present themselves. 

The game is afoot! But what kind of game, and what ma¬ 
neuvers are possible within such an unstable terrain? 

From Social Movements to Social Maneuvers 

As these mutual wars of restoration are being waged 
within the State, some seek comfort in conventional (vis¬ 
ible, audible, measurable) movements. Others, recognizing 
the return of other wars (social, civil, popular), will be in the 
shadows formulating maneuvers. 

Let’s briefly reflect on this common, but complex word. 
Maneuver’s generic meaning dates from the mid 18^^ cen¬ 
tury: an “artful plan or adroit movement.” It signifies moving 
skillfully, with craftiness. 

A maritime version of the concept refers to changing 
the direction of a moving ship “as required.” We are here 
reminded that the roots of “cyber” in cybernetics is in the 
Greek kyber (governance) and specifically the kybernetes^ or 
boat steerers. But the captain is not the only one who can 
change a ship’s course, or the only one with maneuvers. 

Maneuvers, of course, have military origins. Contempo¬ 
rary war theorist Martin van Creveld identifies surprise as 
one of the six features of maneuver warfare. This military 
strategy advocates actions that defeat the enemy by incapac¬ 
itating their decision-making through shock and disruption, 
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often via simulation. 

To put it simply, a movement is a maneuver 
by other means. There is a whole inventory of 
maneuvers that could be accounted for here; 
operational gestures with roots in guerrilla, 
insurgent, anti-colonial, and network-centric 
warfare. Lamentations over the Occupy and 
#blacklivesmatter operations ignore their in¬ 
novations in direct action, especially ones that 
took police, journalists, and the population by 
surprise. 

There will be surprises 

We are currently spectators to the interne¬ 
cine warfare between (deep and deeper) State 
factions. We can begin speculating (even plan¬ 
ning logistics) by asking, “What are our adroit 
moves and skillful proceedings amidst the re¬ 
turn of internecine war and ensuing games of 
chaos?” 

In this ecology of continuous yet condensed 
crisis, we will inevitably see cycles of insurrec¬ 
tion also act stochastically. The State s ongoing 
counterinsurgency operation now takes place 
in the internecine State war, potentially putting 
the ability to pacify a population into crisis. 

A State, emerging out of colonial, civil, and 
religious wars in the name of subduing them, 
now reverts back to its origins as a social war 
(or war to defend society). 

What would it mean to become ready for 
the next surprise event? We could develop a 
keen eye for the emergent, finding ways to out¬ 
flank these competing coups. 

Lets remember the historical instances 
where collective power generated such surprise. 
Disruptions, in the moments they were becom¬ 
ing ungovernable, have created a legacy of so¬ 
cial maneuvers. 

A new repertoire of such maneuvers, in a 
ripe moment of crisis and internecine chaos, 
create clearings for events that might even lead 
us to surprise ourselves. 

Jack Z. Bratich is a zine librarian at ABC No 
Rio in New York City, and an associate professor 
in the journalism and media studies depart¬ 
ment at Rutgers University. 

His research applies autonomist social the¬ 
ory to such topics as crafting, public secrecy, 
social movement media and conspiracy theo¬ 
ries. He is currently writing about cultural forms 
emerging in the failure of neoliberalism and 
the mobilization of communications warfare. 


Not Over Till It’s Over 

TransMountain Pipeline Suspended, But 
Resistance Must Continue 


3EFF SHANTZ 


Canadas Federal Court of Appeal ruled in August against 
the government, effectively suspending the TransMountain 
expansion (TMEX) project, a proposed twining of a bitumen 
pipeline, parallel to the first, from the Alberta tar sands to an 
oil refinery in Burnaby, Metro Vancouver. 

The TMEX has long been opposed by a diversity of Indigenous com¬ 
munities, environmentalists, and anarchist activists. Recently, the Cana¬ 
dian government nationalized the Trans Mountain pipeline to assure the 
expansion would be built, putting up 4.5 billion Canadian dollars (S3.5 
billion) to purchase the project from Texas oil giant. Kinder Morgan. 

However, the court ruled that the government had not properly con¬ 
sulted with First Nations along the route and had not done proper environ¬ 
mental assessments of impacts on marine life in the waters off Vancouver. 

While the immediate impact is to throw the future of TMEX into 
question, it is by no means a certainty that the ruling ends the pipeline 
dreams of government and tar sands investors. For one thing, the govern¬ 
ment can always set about doing improved consultations to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the courts. 

Second, government can improve its environmental review, a process 
gutted by the previous government. Prime Minister Stephen Harper’s 
petro-statist Conservative Party. The government can also appeal the deci¬ 
sion, a path it has already said it is giving serious consideration. 

Resistance is still essential. To highlight the fact that the court decision 
does not stop tar sands developments, only days after the ruling Suncor 
opened a new $17 billion tar sans project. 

GOVERNMENT THREATS 

One threat is that the federal government will redouble its efforts to 
pressure and coerce Indigenous communities to give consent or to show a 
level of consultation agreeable to the courts. This pressure could be applied 
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on political levels (negotiations opened on other issues of 
concern to communities, like education, for example) and 
economic levels (more funding promises, etc.). 

Many communities, including some that agreed to the 
pipeline, are dealing with dire economic conditions of pov¬ 
erty and lack of essential resources as the ongoing outcomes 
of colonialism today. The Canadian government may simply 
make “an offer that you cant refuse” (in the words of an¬ 
other famous gangster). 

During a rally at Burrard Inlet, near Vancouver, the day 
of the court decision which came as a surprise to almost ev¬ 
eryone, one Indigenous leader said that the decision means 
that the government needs to go back to the drawing board 
and start the process again. He did not say it is over and 
done with. He said start the process again (suggesting it 
could get consent under a new approach). 

Another threat, one that has gained less attention at 
this point, but which is a very real, even likely one, is that 
the route of the pipeline will be changed to avoid opposi¬ 
tional communities along the current route (including the 
Tsleil-Waututh, Musqueam, Squamish, and Kwantlen) to 
get the bitumen to tidewater. 

Under this approach the government will piece together 
a perhaps more circuitous route through consenting com¬ 
munities to get the product to export markets. This option 
would include a new refinery project as well. 

In an interview with CBC News the day of the court 
decision, the formal leader of one First Nation said that 
some of the nations that reached agreement on the Trans- 
Mountain twinning and want the pipeline built are already 
talking about changing the route, circumventing the eco¬ 
logically sensitive Burrard. 

In addition, the Enbridge Line 3 tar sands pipeline that 
heads east from Alberta and possible new routes, remain 
threats. The oil companies and their government protectors 
have options. 

Pipelines are only one means of transporting bitumen 
from the tar sands. Rail transport is already used and the 
amount shipped by train can be increased while the wait for 
pipelines goes on. 


For anarchists, it is important 
to act in solidarity in defense 
of aboriginal title rights. It is 
important not to lower focus 
to the level of symbolic action. 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER AGAIN 

One tactic used by the government will be to pit 
Indigenous communities against each other while 
splitting environmentalists and provoking Indig¬ 
enous communities and environmentalists into 
fighting each other. 

Part of this could include the use of state security 
(RCMP, Canadian Security and Intelligence Service, CSIS) 
to target and label certain Indigenous groups and environ¬ 
mentalists as extremists, radicals, even terrorists, in efforts 
to discredit them publicly, pose them as a material, even 
existential threat to Indigenous communities, their safety, 
security, well being, prosperity, and autonomy. 

Documents obtained through Freedom of Information 
requests demonstrate that the security establishment has 
already identified Indigenous land defenders and some rad¬ 
ical environmentalists for policing and criminalization as 
terrorists, as threats to be marginalized and contained. 

The court decision could be an obstacle to the capacity 
of the Canadian state to pursue a unilateral course on de¬ 
velopment issues. But it can be overcome if the state is able 
to break Indigenous solidarity and if it is able to create seri¬ 
ous rifts and splits within and between communities. 

MODES OF OPPOSITION 

A key distinction between some of the pipeline opposi¬ 
tion and others is the fundamental assertion of Indigenous 
sovereignty. For resistance like the Camp Cloud defenders, 
and the Tiny House Warriors, among others, the central 
issue is sovereignty, the assertion of Indigenous self-deter¬ 
mination and title to the land. 

For reformist and NGO environmentalists, the issue is 
posed more as environmental protection or climate defense, 
or simply stopping the pipeline or ending tar sands devel¬ 
opment; all important. For these environmentalists, action 
is oriented toward appeals to the state to stop the projects 
and the focus is on the state as the legitimate center of de¬ 
cision making. Lobbying, petitions, and symbolic protests 
and arrests, as well as legal actions on specific, limited issues 
are privileged. 

For the reformist environmentalists. Indigenous sov¬ 
ereignty is an abstract addendum or a strategic or tactical 
matter. It is not fundamental and transformational. 

For the reformist groups, the legal decision means a vic¬ 
tory. It is something that is cause for celebration itself be- 
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cause the immediate project of concern, shorn of 
the other fundamental matters, has been halted. 
Indeed, on the Sunday after the decision, a 
planned day of action against TMEX was turned 
into a celebration at a neutral site. 

I interviewed one anarchist activist proponent 
of direct action arrested opposing TMEX at the 
Kinder Morgan gates in Vancouver on Septem¬ 
ber 6. They spoke of the limitations of the re¬ 
formist environmentalists and their orientation: 

“They (NGOs) are too comfortable and em¬ 
bedded with the consultative process. They don’t 
feel the urgency of the state pressure on them in 
the same way; it’s as if the sovereignty struggle is 
an add-on to their environmental argument, and 
they still center decision making in the state and 
discount how corporately controlled the state’s 
regulatory regime really has been, and wiU con¬ 
tinue. . .So, they are stuck in petition mode. Now, 
they say they have won even though we have evi¬ 
dence that work continues.” 

For anarchists, it is important to act in soli¬ 
darity in defense of aboriginal title rights. It is 
important not to lower focus to the level of sym¬ 
bolic action or statist appeals or to believe that an 
issue is resolved because of a momentary decision 
of the state or one of its legal apparatuses. 

I asked the anarchist I interviewed what role 
they think anarchists should play in light of the 
court ruling. In their words: 

“It’s crucial to keep the focus on the land and 
water. They should sharply judge tactics on their 
effectiveness—direct action slowing down work, 
along with the solidarity importance in reinforc¬ 
ing aboriginal title rights.” 

The pipeline and the terminal in Burnaby 
are situated on unceded Indigenous territories. 
The lands were never surrendered, sold, or relin¬ 
quished to the Crown (occupying government). 
They also emphasize the continued urgency of 
resistance: “We’re fucked if we relax too much 
right now.” 

There remains a need to decommission sec¬ 
tions of the pipehne already built or being built, 
simply because the government will look to se¬ 
cure consent through stepped up economic and 
political measures or to reroute the line. The court 
decision has, if anything, bought some time to be 
as strategic about that as possible and to be espe¬ 
cially careful in the choice of tactics. 

Jeff Shantz is an anarchist community orga¬ 
nizer in Surrey, British Columbia. His web site is 
jeffshantz.ca. 


When Bad News is Good News 

WORLD-WIDE Anarchist radio 



Comrades from Radio Kurruf, from stolen Mapuche land in so-called Chile, prepare an 
episode of B(A)D News for international broadcast, radiokurruforg 


Z (ANARCHIST RADIO BERLIN) 

W ho the hell needs bad news? Well, we all do. At least if it's bad news 
for the state, capital, and patriarchy. 

B(A)D News is a monthly English language info show founded at the 
2013 Anarchist Balkan Bookfair in Slovenia as the International Network 
of Anarchist and Anti-authoritarian Radio Projects, known as A-Radio 
Network (A-RN). Participants were Anarchist Radio Berlin, Radio Libertaire 
from Paris and Crna Luknja ("Black Hole") from Slovenia's capital, Ljubl¬ 
jana, as well as by individual radio activists from Eastern Europe. 

ARN is a podcast and a radio station as well as a radio show, and has 
developed considerably since its beginning. 

Despite its starting point, the network overcame its European-cen¬ 
tered membership by reaching across the Atlantic with the addition of 
comrades from the US, then Latin America (Chile, El Salvador, and Ar¬ 
gentina). It is establishing global connections between active projects 
around the world and promoting the creation of new ones. It currently 
has about 20 projects participating. 

Since 2015, a yearly network gathering takes place in different Euro¬ 
pean cities; once in Ljubljana, once in Athens and twice in Berlin, with a 
fifth meeting scheduled for 2019 in Switzerland. Those meetings, where 
members of the participating projects see each other face to face instead 
of only hearing voices on the air), foster a web of trust being built over 
time, but also provide a forum for concrete knowledge exchange. Meet¬ 
ings are instructional, teaching how to build antennas, edit radio shows, 
and how to safeguard our people while reporting from the streets and 
much more. Further¬ 
more, it's a pool of ideas More info and links to all B(A)D News 
and networking, from episodes and to participating projects: 

where other projects and a-radio-network.org/ 
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cooperations are born. 

The B(A)D News program is broad¬ 
cast on the 15th of each month provid¬ 
ing information from the perspective 
and experience of the respective radio 
project mostly dealing with topics such 
as anarchist prisoners, social struggles, 
repression, environmental and feminist 
struggles. 

The production of the episode ro¬ 
tates monthly, leading to each sounding 
a bit different as every collective has 


their own style, equipment and accent 

Listeners might have to forgive what 
they describe as"painfully dealing with 
the English language,” but for the most 
part all the broadcasters are readily 
understandable. 

For A-RN, audio is an unmediated 
expression of our struggles, is less 
resource needy than video, and much 
more direct than text Plus, even if you 
don't normally listen to radio or pod¬ 
casts their show might give insight into 


regions which are not usually heard 
from directly. 

You can help 

1) Get the word out Post our audios 
and let other projects know we exist 

2) We want to broadcast a Spanish 
version of B(A)D News, but due to re¬ 
stricted resources we managed to do 
this only once. If you are interested in 
helping with Spanish translations or 
voice-recording, email aradio-berlin(S) 
riseup.net 


Dismantling The 

Biomechanical 

Leviathan 

If Pavlov’s Dogs Can Decondition 
from Obedience to Authority, 

So Can We! 


JASON RODGERS 

D in Raoul Vaneigems 1967 Situationist 
treatise, The Revolution of Everyday Life, 
he recounts what resulted from the 
flooding of the basement of Ivan Pavlov s 
laboratory where the Russian physiologist kept his 
famous salivating dogs as experiments in classical 
conditioning. 

It was a traumatic event for the dogs that had to 
struggle to live in the rising water. The ones who sur¬ 
vived completely shed the conditioning Pavlov had 
worked so diligently to place in them. 

This suggests there is hope for humans as well to 
rid ourselves of our deeply ingrained social condition¬ 
ing of submission to authority within a cauldron of 
revolutionary upsurge or environmental catastrophe. 
Vaneigem writes: “Could the tidal wave of great social 
upheavals have less effect on men than a burst water 
pipe on dogs?” 

Another telling of the same theme is in Grant Mor¬ 
rison's three-issue American comic book mini-series, 
WE3y featuring a tale of cybernetically augmented 
animals used by the military to engage in black oper¬ 
ations, such as assassination. There is a dog, a cat, and 
a rabbit. When the program is shut down, the doctor 



The animals 
are all 
powerful 
and 

weapon- 
ized. The 
dog. Bandit, 
has a rocket 
launcher 
built into 
his biome¬ 
chanical 
body suit 


who created the animals is ordered to euthanize them. 
Instead, she decides to set them free. Morrison tells 
the story of their escape from the confines of the mil¬ 
itary laboratory. 

The animals are all powerful and weaponized. The 
dog. Bandit, has a rocket launcher built into his bio¬ 
mechanical body suit. This is reminiscent of one of the 
large-scale machine performance art pieces created by 
Mark Pauline of the San Francisco-based Survival Re¬ 
search Laboratory that featured heavily armed, auto¬ 
mated robots that were let loose on each other. 

The result was an orgy of destruction, complete 
with flame throwers and chainsaws. It was a critique 
of the intersection between technology and militarism, 
and a meditation on how these are monopolized and 
whether we should make military technology widely 
available to anyone. 

Another piece Pauline built was a spider shaped ro¬ 
bot designed to be driven by a guinea pig named Stu. 
He placed this within the context of empowerment. 
He stated, “The whole problem of animals being sub¬ 
jugated by humans had to be addressed.” He dealt with 
this by “confer[ing] on them far greater power than 
they have in their meager, four-legged lives.” 

In Morrisons story, the weaponized robotic bodies 
placed on the animals make them powerful in combat. 
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enables them to be killing machines. This 
is reminiscent of the phrase used on all the 
Rollins Band sweatshirts: “Part Animal, 
Part Machine.” This is what lead singer, 
Henry Rollins, says we need to become to 
survive in this society, but it’s also partly 
wishful thinking, what Rollins wanted to 
become. 

As long as Morrisons animals are wea- 
ponized they are hunted. To escape they 
must remove the cybernetic components. 
This is difficult since it is giving up power. 
But the military hunt against them will be 
never ending. To win, tactics that are sig¬ 
nificantly different from those of the mil¬ 
itary must be used. Wearing Leviathan’s 
armor transforms one into Leviathan, or at 
least a component. This isn’t an argument 
for a strange morality like nonviolence, but 
instead against working in ways that main¬ 
tain the logic and hegemony of civiHzation 
or totality. 

Fredy Perlman warned in Against His- 
Story! Against Leviathan!^ “The tragedy of 
it is that the longer he wears the armor, 
the less able he is to remove it. The armor 
sticks to his body. The mask becomes glued 
to his face. Attempts to remove the mask 
become increasingly painful, for the skin 
tends to come off with it.” 

Undoing character armor (Wilhelm 
Reich’s phrase), deconditioning one’s self, 
is not an easy task; not something done on 
a Saturday in a New Age workshop. It is 
painful since we associate ourselves with, 
and define ourselves by, our authoritarian 
social conditioning. We believe our face is 
the Leviathan mask. 

After an incident of combat in Morri¬ 
son’s comic. Bandit the dog’s cyborg body 
is damaged he says, “Broken is leg coat. 
Bad Coat. Coat is Coat not ‘Bandit’... is 
coat not we.” It is through catastrophe and 
collapse that Bandit is able to realize that 
he is not his mechanized suit. 

Vaneigem sums it up well: “The shock 
of freedom works miracles. Nothing can 
resist it, neither mental iUness, remorse, 
guilt, the feeling of powerlessness, nor the 
brutalization created by the environment of 
power.” 

Jason Rodgers' zine, "Transgression or Af¬ 
firmation/' and other publications are avail¬ 
able from POB 10894, Albany NY 12201 



100 Years Later, Goverament 
Repression Has Not Stopped 
the IWW 

ERIC THOMAS CHESTER 

D a hundred years ago, in September 1918, more than a hundred lead¬ 
ers of the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) were convicted 
of conspiracy to obstruct World War 1. The trial marked a critical 
turning point for the union and the Left. In marking this centenary, 
we remember the Industrial Workers of the World as the most successful orga¬ 
nization holding to a radical vision in U. S. history. 

The experience of the IWW provides many positive models for radicals a 
hundred years later. Wobblies were not involved in electoral activity. Instead, 
they focused their energies on organizing disciplined grass-roots direct action. 
At the same time, the IWW condemned unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL) for their close ties to the Democratic Party, a prob¬ 
lem that continues to this day. 

The IWW also had a holistic vision of its role as a radical union. It did not 
concentrate exclusively on workplace organizing, but also opposed militarism, 
imperialism, and racism. Furthermore, the importance the Wobblies, as IWW 
members were known, gave to the development of an alternative culture is an 
exemplary lesson to contemporary radicals. 

Cartoons, poems, and songs spoke to common themes and helped create 
a viable alternative space for those in conflict with the corporate mainstream. 
Martyred Wobbly Joe Hill’s sarcastic parodies of popular ditties and Salvation 
Army hymns remain popular to this day. Hill also was among those who rec¬ 
ognized the importance of the IWW bringing more women into its ranks and 
encouraging them to become union leaders. 

Founded in 1905, the IWW struggled to consolidate a base of support 
within working class communities. World War I changed the context within 
which the union organized. The global conflict led to an economic boom, as the 
United States produced a vast supply of the resources needed for the war effort. 

In April 1917, the United States entered the war and, soon after, the gov¬ 
ernment began conscripting men into the army. The war and the draft were 
extremely unpopular, especially in the Western states where the IWW was most 
active. 

Union membership rocketed, as the IWW’s membership grew from 15,000 
to 150,000. In the spring and summer of 1917, timber workers in the Pacific 
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<< In 1917, unable to break 
the unity of the miners, 
armed vigilante gangs 
organized by the copper 

corporations, rounded up Northwest and copper 
2,000 strikers at gun point in miners in Arizona had or- 
Bisbee, Az. They were forced ganized effective, militant 
onto crammed cattle cars strikes, 
and dumped in the desert. The strike of timber 

began in north- 

— western Montana in April 

1917. It quickly spread 
throughout the Pacific Northwest as thousands of lumber¬ 
jacks quit work and brought production to a standstill. Many 
of the demands related to the miserable conditions in the 
timber camps, but there were also calls for an eight hour day 
and a union hall for new hires. 

The strike was remarkably effective. Union leaders in¬ 
sisted that those on picket Unes had to be disciplined and 
non-violent. Strikers were urged to avoid alcohol, a ma¬ 
jor problem among timber workers. 

From the start, authorities were intent 
on breaking the strike. At the behest of 
Montanas governor. President Wood- 
row Wilson dispatched troops to the first 
camps on strike. Soon soldiers were detain¬ 
ing IWW activists, holding them for an in¬ 
definite period without specifying charges. 

As the strike spread, the military began 
widening the scope of detentions. A person 
who merely joined a picket line could be de¬ 
tained for weeks in a makeshift bullpen, where 
food was scarce and sanitation minimal. In August 
1917, James Rowan, the secretary of the Lumber Workers’ 
Industrial Union #500, called for a general strike throughout 
the region. He and the other union leaders were detained 
and the strike finally coUapsed. 

The use of troops to crush picket lines and detain hun¬ 
dreds of peaceful strikers for weeks on end represented a se¬ 
rious threat to fundamental rights. These were actions taken 
without even a facade of legality by a government dependent 
on military force 

As impressive as the strike of timber workers was, the 
strike of copper miners had an even greater impact. Copper 
was an essential component in the production of munitions. 

In the early summer of 1917, the Metal Mine Workers’ 
Union #800 organized miners in camps around Arizona, the 
most important of which was in Bisbee. A key point in the 
organizing drive was the call for a six hour day. This demand 
was seen as a way of bridging the vision of a future society 
with the immediate needs of the miners. 

On June 27,1917, the Bisbee branch went on strike, with 
other camps in the state soon joining in. In addition to de¬ 
mands related to health and safety, the union called for a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the pay of topmen who hauled the ore that 
had been brought to the surface. Most were recent immigrants 
from Mexico and paid substantially less than the miners. 

Once again, the strike was disciplined and non-violent. 


Every day, mass rallies were held where IWW speakers pre¬ 
sented the basics of the class struggle and the need to build a 
new cooperative society. Union leaders also stressed that the 
six hour day would be placed on the table once the current 
strike was won. 

On July 12,1917, unable to break the unity of the miners, 
an armed vigilante gang organized by the copper corpora¬ 
tions rounded up two thousand strikers at gun point. They 
were forced onto crammed cattle cars and dumped in the 
desert hundreds of miles from Bisbee. For months, Bisbee 
remained under vigilante rule. Those deported were taken 
to a military base in Columbus, New Mexico, before being 
slowly released. 

Governors in the Western states denounced the IWW as 
a threat that had grown beyond the capability of the states 
to suppress. Shortly after the deportation. President 
Wilson decided that the union had to be crushed. 
Once this decision was made, the federal 
government implemented a coordinated at¬ 
tack on the IWW beginning in 1917, with 
a blatant disregard for even formal Consti¬ 
tutional rights. Wobbly newspapers were 
suppressed, union halls raided, and docu¬ 
ments indiscriminately seized. 

The Justice Department prosecuted 
union activists in three different show trials. 
In the most important one, held in Chicago, 
nearly 100 union leaders, including Big Bill 
Haywood, the IWW’s general secretary, were con¬ 
victed in 1918 of violating the Espionage Act for opposing 
World War I and served lengthy sentences in a high security 
penitentiary. 

The IWW was not prepared to cope with this onslaught. 
Membership plummeted, as the union devoted its resources 
to defending itself from government repression. Even after 
the war ended, the union was barely able to sustain itself 

In 1924, the IWW underwent a bitter split rooted in per¬ 
sonal and political divisions that had arisen earlier during the 
government’s assault on the union. Only in the 1960s did a 
new generation of radicals revive the IV^AV. The current day 
IWW continues to organize those stuck in the gig economy. 

Finally, the trampling of basic rights by the administra¬ 
tion of Woodrow Wilson shows that we cannot rely on lib¬ 
eral politicians to defend civil liberties. Nor can we rely on 
the judicial system, whatever its political complexion. Only 
an aroused populace can protect the right to dissent from 
government attacks. 

Eric Thomas Chester is the author of The Wobblies in Their 
Heyday, a history of the Industrial Workers of the World dur¬ 
ing its most vibrant period, the World War I era, and Yours for 
Industrial Freedom, an anthology providing insight into the 
IWW as it really was based on letters introduced by the pros¬ 
ecution during the 1918 Chicago conspiracy trial. 
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Anarchism looks only like a dream, but one that sustains us in 
our hopes, all of which lay outside of what exists now. 


direct action wiii get 

you satisfaction —continued from Page 10 

period of heroic but failed revolutions defeated by the forces 
of first reaction and finally Stalinism, but also the corrosive 
nature of reformism to revolutionary thrusts. 

Capital and its bulwark, the state, have plenty of latitude 
in which to provide inclusion of excluded groups and, when 
pushed, a somewhat more equitable distribution of wealth if 
enough political commotion is created. What it will never do 
is allow challenges to its existence. 

When those occur, as in the wide-spread European 1848 
revolutions, the 1871 Paris Commune, or the Spanish Revo¬ 
lution in the late 1930s, brute force, the armed might of the 
state or fascism is employed to assure capitalism s continuance. 

Within the context of acceptance of established parame¬ 
ters, often alterations are allowed through popular elections 
although this occurs only in a few countries and in different 
periods. State administration throughout history has over¬ 
whelmingly been autocratic or dictatorial. 

In nation states that feature formal democratic rule, re¬ 
forms become possible as pressure from below suggests that 
this is the best course to head off revolutionary confronta¬ 
tions and the smooth operation of the system. Whether an¬ 
archists vote or not, elections often have extraordinary con¬ 
sequences. 

P olitical tendencies such as liberalism and social democracy 
are often motivated by a genuine desire to alleviate the 
worst abuses of capitalism, hence, programs such as social 
legislation, the extension of rights, minimal protection of the 
environment, and the like are enacted. 

However, even those political reform tendencies with 
seemingly the best of intentions either become thoroughly 
corrupt like the Workers Party of Brazil,. Or, the Democratic 
Party in the U.S. while advocating reforms at home, presides 
over the murderous American empire abroad as enthusiasti¬ 
cally as the Republicans. 

Reforms and their advocacy create the illusion that if not 
anything is possible, at least something is. In practical terms, 
while reforms often serve to make life better for capital’s 
subjects, they have the function of affirming and extending 
the system. 

When you are a prisoner, a nice guard is better than a bru¬ 
tal one, and when overwhelmed by the power of your captor, 
hoping for the best one seems a logical course. But, at least a 
dream of escape—of freedom—should be present. 

At this point, anarchism looks only like a dream, but one 
that sustains us in our hopes, all of which lay outside of what 
exists now. 

Voting seems beside the point. Casting a ballot on the 
prescribed day is the most passive of all political acts, soon 
to be made even more so as computer screen voting will 
probably soon be a reality. It’s not clear that clicking a check 
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box invalidates the anarchist electoral critique, but probably 
reduces the integrity of it. Most people don’t vote as it is. 
During the 2018 Michigan primary election, there was a 28 
percent turnout, with all of the political tumult, it was hoped 
that 50 percent would voted in the mid-term election. 

How we exercise our activity is where the real question of 
expenditure of radical energy comes into question. On the 
macro level, one person doing or not doing anything doesn’t 
count for much except in unique or exceptional circum¬ 
stances. If one person does or doesn’t vote, or come to an¬ 
ti-fascist rally, or even the revolution, it doesn’t mean much 
in the totality. However, when the relationship of the single 
unit to the aggregate is socially driven, then each is part of a 
coalescing force and is elevated in importance. 

C ampaigning for an electoral candidate seems like an ut¬ 
ter waste of radical effort and places the practitioner of 
affirming not only the politician who is part of the reigning 
system of domination, but often winds up with the opposite 
of what was hoped for. Case in point: Lyndon Johnson, the 
Democrat, was elected president in 1964 in great part be¬ 
cause voters feared the other candidate would start a land 
war in Southeast Asia. How did that work out? 

However, campaigning on issues which raise the nature of 
the system—Black Lives Matter, the state repressive mech¬ 
anism; pipeline battles, the environment and Native land; 
reproductive and LGBTCLrights, patriarchy—allows one to 
keep the integrity of the anarchist critique of the state, but 
probably has the unintended consequence of more people 
voting for liberal candidates. 

Sorry, but that’s what usually happens. Energized by en¬ 
gagement in political struggles, most people are going to 
turn towards voting for politicians most sympathetic to what 
they are fighting for. We can’t control that other than to urge 
people we are campaigning with to see what works and what 
doesn’t. 

Most of us realize that, as the old slogan goes, only di¬ 
rect action will get you satisfaction. Although, there may be 
great satisfaction in seeing the White Christian Nationalist 
Party suffer a partial defeat, the system which fields murder¬ 
ous cops, destroys the environment, and prepares for the next 
Cold War remains intact. 

According to most polls, the majority of Americans sup¬ 
port a social democratic set of policies, but even those re¬ 
forms face great impediments because of gerrymandering, 
voter suppression, and felon exclusion to assure racialized 
capitalism doesn’t face democratic displacement. 

However, at this point, there are no impediments to or¬ 
ganizing outside of and against the system. The anarchist 
tradition has the critique and the vision to pose what is nec¬ 
essary for a new world. 

Paul Walker is a long-time friend of the Fifth Estate who 
lives in the Detroit area. 
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Occupy ICE Portland 
Goes to the Movies 

In the midst of closing down the ICE office and 
fighting against eviction and the cops, gotta take 
a break to watch a film. 



In Paris, it was "a kiss behind the barricades;" in Portland—films. 


MURIEL LUCAS 

O n June 17, Fathers Day, a march and vigil was planned outside of the 
U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) headquarters in 
Southwest Portland, Ore., to protest the Trump administrations policy of 
separating migrant children from their parents at the U.S.-Mexico border. 
It quickly developed into something that the organizers hadn’t planned for: a 
six week occupation of the building that effectively shut it down for an extended 
period of time and brought ICE activities into sharp public attention. 

The ICE headquarters is housed in a goliath and labyrinthine structure that 
was formerly a Bank of America branch in the Southwest Waterfront district that 
goes unnoticed by most Portlanders. 

Most on the Waterfront had little clue that the unmarked complex, incon¬ 
spicuous at the very edge of town and boxed in by the freeway, housed the ICE 
headquarters. Demonstrations by activists and religious groups were small, albeit 
not infrequent, and not enough to capture broader media attention. The Father’s 
Day March, fueled by the national media coverage over Trump’s horrific Zero Tol¬ 
erance immigration policy and family separations, over-performed and attracted 
hundreds. A handful of stalwart protestors decided that night to set up a small 
camp on the trolley tracks lining the alley behind the ICE—on city, not federal or 
private property. 

That’s how it began. Demonstrators blocked the driveways, preventing easy pas¬ 
sage in and out for the ICE employees and attracting Federal poUce. Byjune 19,1 had 
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pitched a tent at the growing encamp¬ 
ment with others to support the protest 
which was gaining considerable momen¬ 
tum, aided by plenty of news coverage. 

The budding encampment was buzz¬ 
ing with people and dehveries of sup- 
phes. A local ice cream chain sent down 
a truck to hand out free refreshments. 

That afternoon, the owner of the 
ICE building, local development mogul, 
Stuart Lindquist, deliberately plowed his 
luxury SUV into a young demonstrator, 
which he later proudly boasted about to 
the local media. Tensions were building. 

On Wednesday morning, June 20, 
we awoke early to meet ICE employees 
trying to enter the building only to find 
that they were not coming at all. Word 
spread quickly that we had scored a ma¬ 
jor victory: the facility was shut down by 
Federal Protective Services indefinitely 
due to, as they claimed, safety concerns 
for the employees. 

Portland Mayor Ted Wheeler’s office 
issued a statement saying that Portland 
Police would not be involved in pohcing 
or removing the encampment. 

The heady atmosphere following was 
almost recklessly jubilant, and what had 
been merely a handful of tents quickly 
blossomed into dozens surrounding the 
building. Construction of a barricade 
was fast underway. 

The vigils were attended by hundreds 
and included long and moving testi¬ 
monies, ceremonies, and performances. 
Similar occupations began popping up 
around the country. 

A s Vice media would soon report, 
it was a “surreal and wildly diverse 
scene akin to that of an incredibly woke 
music festival taking place in the Mad 
Max universe.” A colorfully derisive 
description that somewhat intentionally 
ducked the political gravity of the 
occupation. 

Vice continued by praising the “mil¬ 
itary precision” of the camp’s organiza¬ 
tion, contrasting it with the bogeyman 
image of “anarchists hellbent on nothing 
but destruction.” In fact, in its earliest 
stages, the camp assumed an almost ide¬ 
alistic model of an anarchist-organized 









The camp assumed an almost idealistic model of an 
anarchist-organized autonomous zone 


autonomous zone, with decisions made by daily democratic 
assemblies, and volunteer committees forming groups for 
media, kitchen, and nursing stations. 

Red and Black flags sprouted everywhere. An employee 
at the nearby Tesla dealership gave me a thumbs up, adding, 
“We re not the management here, you know. We re the, what 
do you call it?” She nodded to our flags, “the Proletariat!” 

In the carnivalesque environment, we settled in for the 
long haul. After a scheduled screening at the Church of Film 
(See FE, Spring 2018) back in town, it occurred to me that 
I might return with my projector and equipment to the site. 
The camp was alight with electricity happily donated by the 
adjacent charter school. It later came out that Lindquist, the 
developer, and the feds had bullied them into silence when 
moving the facility in, and they were eager to help. 

ur makeshift theater was built with a few sofas, a 
credenza, a few extension cords, and whatever we 
could muster by way of speakers. Our screen was the alley 
wall, along the tracks by the headquarters. Inauspiciously, 
it was the longest day of the year, complicating an 
outdoor screening. I had planned a lengthy program of 
agitprop, including films by Cuban filmmaker Santiago 
Alvarez, and a host of other films from around the world. 

There were a few misstarts. Alvarezs stark images, in¬ 
cluding disturbing montages of swastikas and military vio¬ 
lence in films like Now (1963) and El tigre saltoy matOy pero 
morird. . .morird (1973), both screened, made us concerned 
that they were too graphic for children. 

A handful of screened May’68 pieces, including Philippe 
Carrel’s 7(1968) and a segment from Chris Marker’s >7 
Grin Without a Cat (1977) seemed too didactic. 

I included my own montage compiled from stock footage 
of the 1968 Paris protests and police retaliation, but it was 
likewise hardly uplifting. Bernard Nicolas’s UCLA’s “LA Re¬ 
bellion” contribution. Daydream Therapy (1977) seemed be¬ 
ing too arty for the moment. Wilmington^ Delaware (1970), 
by the Newsreel collective, too difficult to follow with our 
meagre audio speakers. 

Similarly, Elliott Erwitt’s Beauty Knows No 
Pain (1972) was not only hard to hear, but its sub¬ 
tle and sardonic irony was impossible to pick up on. 
Finally, we ran a series of films by Soviet animator Vladimir 
Tarasov. Deliriously colorful and frenetic, they included a 
wild tribute to the Russian poet, Vladimir Mayakovsky, para¬ 
bles about foreign alien worlds and creatures, and savage sat¬ 
ires about work scarcity, exploitation of labor, and consum¬ 
erism. This finally struck the right chord for the audience. 

At Church of Film, the Soviet Sci-Fi Animation pro¬ 
grams had been among the best received and most well-at¬ 
tended, and it was the kind of visually captivating entertain¬ 
ment—not absent of polemics, of course—that was called 
for. The couches filled and others sat along the trolley tracks. 
Protestors were exhausted, elated by success, and the mood 


was sleepy, excited and content. Popcorn made the rounds. 

Other screenings were not as successful. I quickly realized 
that this kind of action necessitated a feeling of optimism 
and invincibility which only existed in that very moment. 

Soon federal police returned in force, along with self-im¬ 
posed curfews, and a dire mood of paranoia and uncertainty 
moving forward. We cut short a screening of Peru’s first 
feature film, Kukuli (1961), after looking up to see armed 
federal police lining the building’s roof Not an ideal atmo¬ 
sphere for light entertainment. I packed up my projector and 
took it home. 

It did not take long for Portland’s elected officials to cave 
to federal pressure, and by their own admission, to the pres¬ 
sure of fascist groups intent on harassing the camp. There 
was a bitter, enormous brawl between anti-fascists and fas¬ 
cists in downtown Portland on June 30. In late July, part of 
the Occupy group, enticed by city officials, broke^off from 
the larger group and abandoned camp. That day the city is¬ 
sued an eviction notice. 

^^n the morning of July 24, the camp was in shambles and 
^✓largely deserted. I also left after tearful protestors admit¬ 
ted that morale had dropped too low for there to be any real 
stand against the city. The sweep by Portland Police, appar¬ 
ently ordered unilaterally by the city police chief, Danielle 
Outlaw, came that night and found no resistance. 

On August 4, the bleak summer continued with a major 
fascist rally downtown, in which Portland police committed 
unprecedented violence against antifa counter-demonstrators. 

The legacy of the Occupy action is uncertain, of what 
it accomplished, and as the movement has withered away, 
where it will go. Like many, I prefer to fondly remember the 
brief days when a real insurrection captivated the city and in¬ 
spired others around the country to take effective actions— 
even as ours failed. 

And, if parts of my small contribution were brief mo¬ 
ments when very brave, and very tired people could enjoy the 
novelty of watching films in an alley outside a federal ICE 
office. I’m okay with that. The struggle continues. 

Muriel Lucas is an anarchist and cinephile living in Portland 
and curator of the Church of Film, churchoffilm.org 
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AK Press & 
Anarchist Publish! 


translators, designers, bookstores, tablers, and, of course, en¬ 
thusiastic readers. 

A: It s a collaborative effort. Working with archives like 
the Kate Sharpley Library, relying on the expertise of anar¬ 
chist translators or the academics who dig through historical 
material. It s definitely not all us. 

C: We spend most of our waking hours doing this. Part of 
the political project means that you have to be very dedicated. 
It takes consistent, daily effort to get to a point of, you hope, 
affecting the wider culture. 

Why do we do it? 

Zach: Like Malatesta wrote, “Every blow given to the in¬ 
stitutions of private property and to the government, every 
exaltation of the conscience of man, every disruption of the 
present conditions, every lie unmasked, every part of human 
activity taken away from the control of the authority, every 
augmentation of the spirit of solidarity and initiative, is a step 
towards Anarchy.” 

C: It's easy to lose sight of the “why” when you're caught 
up in the day-to-day, so you have to stop and assess. Sure, 
you're doing it “for the revolution,” but what does that mean 
if you're not thinking strategically about how to get from A to 
B? Who are you trying to reach? With what messages? Why? 
How do you best do that? 


AK Press is a worker-run anarchist collec¬ 
tive that publishes and distributes radical 
books as well as visual and audio media. The collective was 
established in 1990 and is now run by seven people in five 
cities and two countries. They currently publish around 
twenty books each year. 

Four collective members, who have been involved from 12 
to 28 years, posed questions to themselves about anarchist 
publishing to take a look at their project. 

They are Alexis in Edinburgh, Scotland, Charles in Berkeley, 
Calif., Suzanne in Baltimore, and Zach in Chico, Calif, where 
the AK Press distribution warehouse is located. 


What is anarchist publishing? 

Alexis: It's being part of a long tradition which has always 
tried to look both backward to the development of the core 
ideas of anarchism (the classics of our history) and look for¬ 
ward to see how those principles relate to current and future 
struggles, hopefully giving people tools to build our move¬ 
ments and navigate towards fundamental social change. 


Suzanne: Part of what we do is publishing specifically an¬ 
archist books, but equally important is how our politics in¬ 
form our day-to-day operation. Nobody at AK Press is an 
owner or manager or boss. We all make decisions together, 
we all pay ourselves the same, and we have an equal say in the 
running of the business. 


Charles: Not that that guarantees anything. There are 
plenty of nonanarchist collectives out there. White supremacist 
creeps could organize collectively, on a small scale. But it's still 
a necessary aspect. It's a question of iovmplus political content. 


WHY WE 
DO IT 


A: I'd go with the combination of being anarchists our¬ 
selves, organizing ourselves in line with those principles, and 
publishing (mostly) anarchist material. All three things come 
together to make an anarchist publisher. There's a coherence to 
the whole that you don't find when mainstream publishers take 
on anarchist work that they think they can make money from. 

How do we do it? 

S: We never sleep. No, but really, we have a small-but- 
solid collective and an incredible network of authors, editors. 


Z: There's a balance you maintain between being in tune 
with the contemporary anarchist scene and standing back to 
see where more attention is needed. We follow the nuances 
of anarchism in real time: Who is engaged? What ideas are 
important to them? How 

can we add to that con- AK Press catalog is available at 
versation? akpress.org or AK Press, 

Then, there are times 370 Ryan Ave. #100, 

we try to nudge people in Chico, CA, 95973 

new directions: How are Phone: (510) 208-1700 | 

people stuck politically info(i)akpress.org 
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and what can help get us moving again? And, importantly, we 
want to grow—find new readers, increase engagement with 
anarchist ideas, provide entry points for those looking for 
alternatives to capitalist democracy or less-than-libertarian 
socialisms. 

Strengths? Weaknesses? Hopes? 

S: Over the years, we’ve evolved as a project—like split¬ 
ting into more specialized departments and becoming more 
geographically dispersed. I like that we’re able to change the 
way we do things to better meet the demands of our work and 
create the collective we want to have. 


L: I’ve been thinking about how group dynamics work, 
and how fragile they can be, but how vital they are to a long¬ 
term project. It’s always been the case that most everybody 



Philippines comrades skilling up for 
the long haul 

Members of Feral Crust, a small DIY ecologically-minded an¬ 
archist collective in the mountains of Marilog Davao (Southern 
Mindanao), Philippines are developing a rural community based 
on balance with the surrounding environment and social solidar¬ 
ity. Their community is located in a forest home to wildlife and 
indigenous people. 

They are learning traditional skills necessary for building 
places to live, making things necessary for daily life away from 
modern consumer society, practicing permaculture and other 
methods for obtaining food from their surrounding environment. 
They are also building a space for skill-sharing, anarchistic learn¬ 
ing and teaching and community events. 

In the long term, they want to engage in cooperative work 
with local people—and others further afield—to improve inter- 
cultural understanding and solidarity. 

The Feral Crust group is seeking donations, even small 
amounts, to pay for needed items they can't easily make them¬ 
selves. They also appreciate donations of English language an¬ 
archist/anti-authoritarian books and zines, which they intend to 
share and translate into local languages for distribution. 

For more information, visit their blog at feralcrust.noblogs.org 
or feralcrustproject.wordpress.com;, email feralcrust@riseup.net. 
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gives more than their basic hours. It means we are really in¬ 
vested in AK, we have a strong sense of ownership. 

There’s something complicated that must happen with 
trust, good faith/bad faith actions, and probably a few other 
things. 

S: Where would we like to head? Smashing the state! 
Meanwhile, I’d just like to publish and distribute as many 
books as possible, reach as many people as possible, and con¬ 
tinue to become more sustainable as a project. 

L: Yes, being sustainable. It’s already amazing that it’s be¬ 
come what it is, especially given some significant hurdles. I’d 
like to see us become/remain a strong part of a healthy and 
diverse anarchist publishing scene, because the movement is 
very much better served by a multiplicity than a monolith. 


Gentrification 

Tolbert Small 

Quick call the police; 

The Negroes are barbecuing at the lake. 

Quick call the police; 

The Negroes are drumming too loud 

Quick call the cops 

The colored choir is singing too loud. 

Quick call the cops 

That pregnant Negro’s belly is swollen; 

Search that shoplifter’s belly! 

Quick call the cops; 

Those Negroes are driving while black. 

Quick don’t call the cops. 

It’s “Stand your ground” time” 

Shoot that colored kid 

Who dared to walk in our neighborhood. 

Quick call the cops; 

Those Negroes are entering their own house. 
Quick call the cops; 

That little colored girl is selling water. 

I want the Negroes’ hood, 

But I don’t want the Negro. 

Quick call the cops! 

Dr. Tolbert Small is co-founder (with Anola Price 
Small, R.N.) of the Harriet Tubman Medical Office 
in East Oakland, Calif, and former physician to the 
founding chapter of the Black Panther Party. More 
of his poetry is at sites.google.com/site/maskspoet- 
ryofdrtolbertsmall/ 
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Fire on the Mountain 

Terry Bisson 
PM Press, 2009 

RB 

F orget Uncle Toms Cabin. 
Lincoln was wrong or dis¬ 
ingenuous when he told 
Harriet Beecher Stowe that her 
novel brought on the Civil War. 

The Slavocracy was not fright¬ 
ened by mawkish sentiment. 

No, it was rifle-toting aboli¬ 
tionist zealots willing to die that 
caused Southern panic. 

On October 16, 1859, John 
Brown led twenty-two antislav¬ 
ery militants in seizing a US 
arsenal in Harpers Ferry, Vir¬ 
ginia, intending to spark a slave 
revolt. It was a signal event that 
indicated some Northern aboli¬ 
tionists were no longer willing to 
compromise. War soon followed. 

Slaves had previously carried 
arms against white supremacy 
during the War of 1812, when 
3,600 liberated Southern chattel 
saw service as British marines. 

These black battalions fought 
against slaver militias in Virginia, 
Maryland and Georgia. Insur¬ 
gent slaves also used firearms 
against slavers during aborted revolts 
like Nat Turners murderous defiance 
of 1831. 

What changed in the mid-19th 
Century was that frustrated Eu¬ 
ro-American abolitionists also picked 
up the gun. These white freedom fight¬ 
ers first appeared in Kansas in 1856, 
then Virginia in 1859. In the 1860s, 
they formed a blue army that marched 
across the South and killed slavery 
dead. 

Veteran science fiction author 
Terry Bisson uses Harpers Ferry as his 
launching pad to create a world where 
John Brown’s raid does not fail, but in¬ 
stead ignites a successful slave insurrec¬ 
tion. Nova Africa is the result, a pre¬ 
dominantly black nation constructed 



JOHN BROWN, by John Steuart Curry, 1939 

John Brown s Raid & 
Space Ships Dot an 
A ternative History 


from former Southern states. 

We learn about its great 19th Cen¬ 
tury revolution through contemporary 
letters studied by a 1950s Nova Africa 
historian. They indicate that Harriet 
Tubman and Fredrick Douglass joined 
Brown in Appalachia to lead escaped 
slaves in a desperate guerrilla struggle. 

In the book’s most moving passage, 
John Brown—now called “Old Shen¬ 
andoah” Brown—dies a warrior’s death 
with Tubman by his side. Like Crazy 
Horse, he is laid to rest in an unknown 
location. “Every Appalachian peak is 
his grave.” 

Jump to the 1950s. Socialist Nova 
Africa stands at the pinnacle of tech¬ 
nological achievement. Plasma mo¬ 
tors push microwave-guided airships 
through the sky, and skilled techni¬ 


cians prepare to launch a manned 
rocket to Mars. 

Only nature-raping empires 
have an outer-space capacity, so 
by transitive logic. Nova Africa 
is an ecological nightmare. She 
would have spearheaded The 
Great Acceleration, an exponen¬ 
tial increase of industrial C02 
output after World War II. 

As far as Gaia is concerned 
then, utopian Nova Africa and 
the actual USA are two toxic 
sponge-mops drawn from the 
same rack. Ethnic and politi¬ 
cal differences aside, to Mother 
Earth they are both simply more 
industrial shit to absorb. 

This nasty characteristic of all 
mechanized states is not men¬ 
tioned by Bisson. The author 
may well intend his fantasy to be 
more about race than spaceships, 
but then why include the space¬ 
ships? 

Clearly, it is to invoke a stan¬ 
dard leftist trope of industrialism 
as liberating. Bisson, the sci-fi guy, 
cannot resist applying a high-tech 
sheen to illustrate how clever his 
Utopians are. He obviously worships 
technological power and gives little 
import to the ecocide it causes. 

He simply wishes that the work¬ 
ers controlled production. 

Committing an even worse sin, 
the author keeps alive classic misinfor¬ 
mation about the Harpers Ferry raid. 
His narrative asserts that few slaves 
initially joined Brown’s raiders, per¬ 
petuating Virginia propaganda from 
1859. Unfortunately, Bisson has a lot of 
company in this slander, as it has been 
adopted by modern historians. How¬ 
ever, it is demonstratively false. 

Surviving African-American raider 
Osborne Anderson wrote in 1860 that 
dozens of local slaves participated in 
the Harpers Ferry mutiny. He penned 
his account immediately after the raid, 
in direct response to fake news from 
Virginia about contented chattel who 
refused to join Brown’s men. > > > > 
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Nova Africa enjoys all the benefits of 
deep industrialization without 
agonizing over the prerequisite . 
crimes against nature & 
humanity 


Anderson answered by listing sev¬ 
eral insurgent slaves by name in his 
book, and others by description. 

While this inclusion may be eth¬ 
ically questionable, no slave suffered 
punishment for it. (After the raid 
failed, all surviving slaves who had 
participated insisted that they were 
kidnapped, and their masters chose to 
believe them.) Andersons worst fear 
was that Virginia disinformation that 
depicted slaves as too apathetic or cow¬ 
ardly to fight for their own freedom 
would become enshrined as permanent 
history. This is exactly what happened. 

James Redpath and Richard Hin¬ 
ton, Jayhawkers who rode with Brown 
in Kansas to make that state free, both 
supported Anderson’s assertions in 19^^ 
Century books they wrote on the raid. 

A CENTURY LATER, historian Jean 
Libby further validated Anderson with 
an exhaustive analysis of her own. She 
calibrated Anderson’s story with other 
eye-witnesses, and uncovered contem¬ 
porary newspaper accounts from the 
first days after the raid that mentioned 
slave participation, before a “no slaves 
joined in” story had cemented itself in 
the public mind. 

She also researched local Afri¬ 
can-American oral and written history 
that contained similar hidden informa¬ 
tion about slave militancy. 

Finally, Libby resolved a small num¬ 
ber of factual and chronological errors 
in Anderson’s book that have been 
used by his enemies to invalidate the 
narrative. Anderson wrote his account 
in haste, immediately after the raid 
and one step ahead of the hangman. 
Fact-checking was difficult. Libby’s 
1979 resolution of all lingering ques¬ 
tions fully rehabilitated his story and 
reputation. 


Crucially, Anderson and Hinton 
both assert that Brown sparked off the 
Harpers Ferry uprising a week early 
due to fear of the plan’s exposure. This 
could explain why even more slaves did 
not join in, and why Brown stayed put at 
the arsenal as if expecting help to arrive. 

As it was, Hinton and other mil¬ 
itants were on their way to Brown’s 
Maryland staging area to join him 
when news of the raid broke on Octo¬ 
ber 17. 

Years later, Anderson informed Hin¬ 
ton that “at least ISO slaves” had been 
advised of an October 23 start date, 
probably by black raider Dangerfield 
Newby, a former Virginia slave who 
knew plantation rhythms and moved 
easily among them. Like Hinton, these 
potential slave reinforcements were 
caught off guard by the early move. 

Returning to Bisson’s novel, he por¬ 
trays modern Nova Africa as hyper-in¬ 
dustrialized, which is never satisfacto¬ 
rily explained beyond the self-evident 
benefits of socialism. 

The actual Industrial Revolution 
emerged from thousands of tinkering 
millwrights financed by Big Capital 
from England and New England. Nova 
Africa had none of this. 

The Cuban experience of the 1960s 
shows that a population can greatly 
expand its professional knowledge 
within a generation, but what about the 
money? From where did Nova Africa 
accumulate her primitive capital? Did 
she super-exploit some colony? Did she 
designate a class of citizens as kulaks 
and loot them? 

Bisson leaves this unexplained. His 
Nova Africa enjoys all the benefits of 
deep industrialization without agoniz¬ 
ing over prerequisite crimes against na¬ 
ture and humanity that must occur to 
occupy such a position. 
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In another very conventional 
choice, Bisson equates space travel with 
national merit. Lewis Mumford saw 
it differently. During the giddy era of 
Apollo moon missions, this dissenting 
public intellectual noted that “space ex¬ 
ploration by manned rockets enlarges 
and intensifies all the main components 
of the power system: increased energy, 
accelerated motion, automation, cyber¬ 
nation, instant communication, remote 
control.” 

This is Bisson’s utopia: a techno¬ 
cratic mega-state that valorizes total 
domination of nature. 

As for microwave airships running 
on plasma engines, they require a lot 
of biological death to exist. The best 
science fiction issues a statement about 
the real world, and Fire on the Moun¬ 
tain was an opportunity for Bisson to 
explore fantasy alternatives to our up¬ 
coming extinction by industrialization. 
Instead we get just another mechanized 
empire committing biocide to produce 
shiny toys. The difference is that Afri¬ 
can-Americans control it. 

Bisson calls Nova Africa social¬ 
ist, but China and Cuba define them¬ 
selves similarly and are rigid hierarchies 
with large prison populations. Coercive 
socialism resides comfortably with cap¬ 
italism, communism and fascism at the 
far end of the authoritarian vs. anti-au¬ 
thoritarian spectrum. 

The actual events of Harpers Ferry 
stand on their own. Fire on the Moun¬ 
tain could have better honored Brown’s 
sacrifice by creating new characters in¬ 
spired by him to ignite a triumphant 
slave revolt. After that, their progeny 
could resist industrialization and em¬ 
brace a non-hierarchical social revolu¬ 
tion that celebrates humanity as part of 
nature. After all, it’s fiction. 

Instead, Bisson’s version of a suc¬ 
cessful Harpers Ferry raid leads to ever 
more industrialism. He intended this as 
a happy ending, but I disagree. 

RB lives in Dearborn, Michigan 
where he is raising two kids and their 
four kidneys, just in case. 






Gran Fury, "Kissing Doesn't Kill: Greed and 
Indifference Do." New York City 1989. Act-Up 
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fln anarchist murder mystery: 

Someone is trying to hill Rash Harp who is dying of AIDS 

Long Day, Counting Tomorrow 
Jim Feast 

Autonomedia, 2017 

BARBARA HENNING 

“Outside across a swath of bay was the Statue of Liberty its torch, like a 
match head in night’s gutter.” 

—from Long Day, Counting Tomorrow 

S et in the late 1990s,J im Feast s Long Day, Counting Totnorrow is a sequel to 
an earlier novel, Neophobe, written by him and Ron Kohn. Both are mysteries 
involving the same group of anarchist writers. 

Long Days main character is Rask Harp, an ex-drug addict, son, brother, poet, 
friend, occasional prostitute, a young man who is dying from AIDS. 

In the last months of his life, while fatigued, coughing blood and running a 
fever, he and his Neophobe friends set off to uncover the truth about a doctor who 
runs an AIDS hospice, the Framing Institute, funded with government money. 

Rask is sure the cure is false and that Vesuvius, the clinic’s director, is responsi¬ 
ble for his friend, Yardley Chu s death. While often satirical and humorous. Feast, 
a frequent Fifth Estate writer, can turn his prose on a dime, swoop around and 
catch the pathos of his character and the environment. 

On Rask, Feast writes: 

“He walked down a ways to a chain fence that blocked an empty lot. He was 
fatigued again. Hooking his fingers through its netting, he lowered himself to the 
snowy earth, placing the placard Mac had given him under his backside. When 
he was finally sitting, the coats swaddled over his legs as if turned sideways. One 
earflap hung like an eye patch, blocking his view. He reset it as he kneaded his bum 
knee. He looked for the bird again. The bright sky was piled with clouds, which 
flickered with strange sheens as if laced with cellophane.” 

Simultaneous to the Vesuvius mystery, Lolly Pup Publishing is monitoring 
employees, many of them Neophobes. While the poets, DJs and teachers struggle 
to pay their rent, they discover that the Lolly Pup bosses are twisting leftist ideas 
from Marxist philosopher Antonio Gramsci and Brazilian educator Paulo Friere 
to coerce their workers into adapting rather than empowering them. 

Employees must wear microphones that track their speech patterns to uncover 
prejudicial attitudes toward corporations. Wear it or lose your job. Neophobes 
meet at Ringmaster Donuts to plan actions regarding both problems. 

The novel is fimny and deeply disturbing. With a Rabelaisian touch. Feast lays 
bare homophobia, and corporate and individual greed. 

To read Long Day is like joining the AIDS protest march at the center of the 
novel. We keep losing and finding each other as the crowd expands, moves, stands 
still, throngs forward. Even your own child or partner slips away and then perhaps 
reappears. Some, however, are lost forever. 

In their efforts to uncover the truth and to thwart the corruption, the Neo- 
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phobes—despite their sometimes mis¬ 
guided efforts—continue to fight back. 
There is a far greater mystery revealed 
here, about those lost forever. Why are 
we dying now? Why all this fumbling 
when there is so much money? What is 
health care? What is insurance? 

One answer comes from the charac¬ 
ter Yardley Chu s diary: 

“Theology is now a substitute for 
universal health coverage. Instead of in¬ 
surance, you get assurance that every dis¬ 
ease you are likely to get can be avoided 
by morality and reading the Bible. . . . 
Instead of hell, HIV infection instead of 
fire, fever, and instead of Satan wielding 
a pitchfork, the devil holds an AIDS- 
soaked prick.” 

In this historical novel, Feast 
depicts the social chaos, community en¬ 
ergy and despair during the height of the 
AIDS crisis. 

He is an exceptional storyteller, mov¬ 
ing fluidly from one conversation to an¬ 
other, fracturing time and space while 
always moving energetically forward 
with characters, who even on the brink 
of death, resist authoritarian maneuvers 
to control them. 

Twentieth century Russian philoso¬ 
pher and literary critic, Mikhail Bakhtin, 
describes the revolutionary possibilities 
in the novel as dialogic, the intertwining 
of a multiplicity of voices that allow new 
ideas and thoughts to surface. 

Jim Feast has certainly pulled that off. 
The reader is present, too, especially this 
reviewer. His characters seem so familiar 
to me, almost as if I might have been at 
an open reading with them in the 1970s 
in Detroit or the 1980s in NYC, sitting 
in the same cafes writing in our note¬ 
books. 

After the books Gay Pride Parade, 
one of the characters reflects: “The neb¬ 
ula. It looks like that. Like a great circle 
of interlocked elbows.” 

Barbara Henning is a novelist and 
poet, an ex-Detroiter living in Brook¬ 
lyn. Her latest novel is Just Like That 
published by Spuyten Duyvil; Spuyten- 
Duyvil.net. 














for an BeoCo^y of tike 
Marvelous 


Every time I think about us women, I think about the trees, 
the subversive trees laden in blood but not bleeding, the rebellious 
trees encrusted but not cracking. —Jayne Cortez 


Unless rooted in poetry—the experience of 'outside' from 
within—even the deepest deep ecology' barely scratches the sur¬ 
face. —Franklin Rosemont 

^^cologists of the Marvelous, surrealists move 
/ beyond conventional environmental concerns 
^^for the “conservation” and “endangerment” of 
a natural world which is viewed as external to us, and in¬ 
stead head toward a relationship of Passional Attraction and 
erotic engagement with a natural world of which we are fully 
a part. In embracing the Marvelous, we seek nothing less 
than the expansion of wilderness everywhere in the face of 
the rapaciousness of oil-industries, timber-industries and a 
techno-industrial civilization with its charade of reformist 
attempts at recuperation. 

In our quest to live more poetic lives, we discard the mis- 
erabilist straitjacket of anthropomorphism. In doing so, we 
become increasingly aware of ourselves as free-spirited beings 
that are active participants in an ecology of wonders rather 
than seeing ourselves as superior beings divinely ordained to 
be at the center of the universe by some all-powerful God 
of Yore or by the newer gods of Media and Advertizing or 
Science and Technology. 

We are the barbarians at the gates, the storm on the ho¬ 
rizon, and the boulder on the tracks. With a fervent desire 
in our hearts to re-enchant the world, we embrace both the 
feral voices of the animate and the profound silence of the 
inanimate while always knowing that the seeming stability of 
both can be shattered on a moment s notice in the anarchic 
upheaval of an earthquake. 

We want the earth to quake! We want the dams of ex¬ 
ploitation and alienation to break! We welcome the flood 
of marvelous freedom amidst the debris of destruction! We 


want lives beyond measure! We imagine a world without rul¬ 
ers or ruled! 

We are the ungovernable grass of resistance and transfor¬ 
mation that always grows up wildly from within the cracked 
pavement of reality! 

Ron Sakolsl^^, Penelope Rosemont, Beth Garon, Paul 
Garon, Gale Ahrens, Tamara Smith 

North American Surrealist Movement —September 2018 


New Anarchist Prison Support Zine 
Calls for Solidarity with Locked Down 
Comrades 

This first issue of Fire Ant, an anarchist prison solidarity 
zine, is published by Robcat and the incredibly energetic 
comrades in rural Maine. 

It is a long term project for 
and with anarchist prisoners 
specifically, not a general 
prisoner support publication. 

The goals are to raise material 
aid for imprisoned anarchists, 
spread information about im¬ 
prisoned anarchists and anar¬ 
chy, and foster communication 
between imprisoned and free 
roaming anarchists. 

It is available in several 
different formats all of which can be downloaded from the 
Bloomington (Ind.) Anarchist Black Cross web site blooming- 
tonabc.noblogs.org/ 

As Fire Ant shows its solidarity with anarchist prisoners, 
so can we show ours to their efforts. The Fire Ant collective 
can be contacted at Fire Ant, PO Box 164, Harmony, ME 04942 
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KARIN L. FRANK 

lone figure stood before a door. Townsfolk had 
ridiculed her for years because she walked daily to 
this same spot. 

No one else saw any reason to do so. And when they asked 
her what drew her, she could only shake her head. An answer 
reverberated deep in her brain but she could never quite grasp 
what it was. 

Since this made no sense to anyone, including the odd one 
herself, they added the epithet, crazy. 

She had never gone beyond this before. She had never 
questioned why a door existed at this location. A door im¬ 
plied a space on the other side. But at this juncture the village 
merged into subdued light that greyed all colors and obscured 
the outlines of people and structures. 

Lackluster hues formed the underlying fabric of the vil¬ 
lage and the inhabitants’ lives. Sameness seeped into all bod¬ 
ies and buildings. The people of her acquaintance relied on 
that. They had little need to speak, to clarify with thoughts 
made audible. They went about their daily lives cushioned in 
nearly total monotony. 

The day was early. The grey was pale. 

A neighbor out walking his dog crept up beside her. 

“Beware the other side,” the neighbor, a beige-skinned, 
mannish stick figure, squeaked at her. “Beyond may lay cities 
and crowds of people unlike us. You’ll have to learn new rules, 
pay heed to forgotten ones.” 

The dog, an indeterminate four-legged mound of beige 
fur, stalked up to the door and lifting his hind leg peed in its 
direction from a safe distance. 

They scurried away. 

The acrid scent of their anxiety seeped into her nostrils 
and back out through her pores. 

She paused. 


Then she reached out—almost spastically. I’ve no control 
over what I’m doing, she thought. But she knew that she had. 

At the moment she turned the knob, the crystalline handle 
making prickly indentations in her fingers, a tickle spread up 
her arm. 

The door swung open and waves of azure light laved her 
skin. She paused on what had become a threshold and bathed 
in a flood of color, refreshed. 

She entertained the idea of camping out in the doorway. 
She envisioned her body stretched across the threshold— 
head in the invigorating blue and feet securely planted in the 
familiarity of reassuring fog. 

Can’t, she thought. 

Air held a morning chill on both sides of the doorway. She 
shivered and stepped through. 

The rush of fierce light pinpointed her figure. Every wrin¬ 
kle in her clothing stood out, distinct. To one side of her and 
attached at her feet lay an elongated ebony version of her 
body. “Shadow,” she mouthed unfamiliar words. “Welcome 
back, sister.” 

Green—she remembered—the color of her outfit—green. 
She raised her arm. The sleeve’s material glistened with an 
almost metallic sheen. Her hand stretched out beyond the 
cuff, she saw the long forgotten violet and walnut highlights 
in her own fawn-hued skin. 

How lovely, she thought—and at the same time—I feel 
like a bug pinned under a glass. Startled by this image, she 
hesitated. 

Strange voices reached her ears. They spoke languages 
vaguely famihar from another time but grown obscure with 
disuse. 

Scraping deeper into her memory, she came up with a 
word. She thought it was a greeting. “Hello,” she called in a 
voice clotted by unfamiliar twistings of her tongue. 

A few of the people passing by on what seemed urgent 
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business turned when they saw her emerge. She looked back. 
On the other side of the doorway murk reigned. 

Rousing himself from a doze, a man in a suit with epau¬ 
lettes on the shoulder stepped out of a small kiosk positioned 
near the door. The shoulder decorations gave him an official 
look. 

The uniformed man strode over, hand outstretched. “Im 
this door attendant,” he said. “Once in a long while one of 
you returns. I’m stationed here to welcome you back.” 

“Back,” the odd one repeated. 

“To the human race,” the attendant said, clapping her on 
the shoulder. “The very first thing you have to do is choose a 
side that you will champion without question forever.” 

“Choose? Forever?” 

The person looked back through the door stiU open a 
crack. The grey gloom looked cozier than it had before. 

The neighbor had warned her and here was choice on the 
very threshold of the other side. “Between what and what?” 

The attendant waved his arm taking in the entire street 
beyond him. One side was bathed in pure azure light. The 
other side was bathed in pure azure darkness. 

“How do you keep them separate?” she asked. 

“Rules,” the attendant said. 

Thinking of the beauty of both dark and light azure, the 
newly returned refugee blurted, “That’s ridiculous. I won’t.” 

Indignation sharpened the gatekeeper’s previously wel¬ 
coming tone. “And who do you think you are to refuse to 
choose between dark and light.” 

Using the only word that ever had been applied to her 
that resembled a name, she said, “Crazy.” 

The attendant suppressed a snarl. “Everyone here will caU 
you a rebel.” 

The word made her shudder. Long suppressed memories 
of the responsibilities that went with that label overwhelmed 
her. She almost turned and slinked back through the door¬ 
way. 

She wasn’t at all sure yet why her refusal to participate in 
mutually exclusive choices was so important but she did no¬ 
tice that she could feel the breath moving now in her body— 
invigorating, tingling, alive. 

With some effort, she shook off her fears and wrapped 
the new epithet about her person like a shawl against the 
wind. “I’ll just have to deal with that, won’t I,” she insisted. 

The attendant sidled up beside her. “Shall I be your 
guide?” 

She glanced back at the gray mists seeping through the 
still open door. And shut it. 

“I’ll find my own way; thanks,” she said. 

Karin L Frank is an award-winning author from the Kansas 
City area. Her poems and prose have been published in both 
literary journals and genre magazines in the U.S. and abroad. 
She blogs at karinlfrank.com. Follow her twaiku and twenryu 
on twitter.eom/@KLFrankl. 


Cops are the heroes 
in Spihe Lee’s film 


BlacKkKlansman 
Director: Spike Lee 
135 min. 
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“The cops and Klan go hand in hand!” 

—frequent chant at anti-cop demonstrations 

PETER WERBE 

S pike Lee’s latest film “BlackKkKlansman,” the story of an 
African American police officer’s infiltration of the Ku Klux 
Klan in the early 1970s, has received generally excellent 
reviews in mainstream publications and from anti-racist activists. 

It contains numerous well crafted chiUing scenes illustrat¬ 
ing the consequences of white supremacy, connecting them 
with the resurgence of the fascist right and the present occu¬ 
pant of the White House. 

However, Lee’s film doesn’t accept the chant above. In his 
telling of a black undercover police officer’s account, it’s Klan 
bad; cops good. 

The story is taken from the book, BlacKkKlansman: A 
Memoir, by Ron Stallworth, the first black officer on the Col¬ 
orado Springs police force who goes undercover in the local 
Ku Klux Klan chapter. Stallworth (John David Washington) 
obviously can’t meet with the racists in person, so he talks to 
them by phone, while his white partner. Flip Zimmerman 
(Adam Driver) meets the klavern in person. 

In the film, Stallworth is supported in his pioneering role 
on the force except by one racist cop who early on knocks a 
sheaf of papers from Stallworth’s hands. Does it need a spoiler 
alert if I tell you the bad cop gets his comeuppance? 

In the film’s most riveting scene, Harry Belafonte, still vi¬ 
brant and engaged at 91, relates the horrifying story of thel916 
torture and lynching of teen-aged Jesse Washington in Waco, 
Texas to a group of young black college activists. The students 
are key to the plot since they are another of Stallworth’s infil¬ 
tration targets. 

Since the Klan members and their plans are presented ac¬ 
curately as the evil they have been historically and currently, 
Lee and moviegoers don’t seem to have a problem that Stall¬ 
worth’s main assignment is the infiltration of a black radical 
campus organization, those who in that period would have 
been our comrades. 
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In one electric scene, the kind of 
which Lee is a master, Stallworth, 
on assignment complete with a large 
Afro, attends a spellbinding speech by 
Kwame Ture, formerly Stokely Car¬ 
michael, a radical black nationalist. 

Even the cop is swept into the 
crowd s excitement created by Ture s 
eloquence describing the repression of 
black Americans, but only for a minute 
as he has a romantic eye more on one 
of the students. 

Stallworth plays the “power to the 
people thing” weU enough to begin 
an intimate relationship with one of 
the activists and sponsors of the Ture 
speech, Patrice (Laura Harrier). Lee 
obviously named her after the Congol¬ 
ese anti-colonialist, Patrice Lumumba, 
who was assassinated by the CIA in the 
early 1960s. 

This deception and betrayal of trust 
by Lee s main character only has mi¬ 
nor consequences in the film. When 
Stallworth confesses his role to his 
lover, Patrice seems only a little irked, 
although critical. 

Tellingly, Stallworth asks his be¬ 
trayed girlfriend, “Don t you think you 
can change things from the inside;”per¬ 
haps echoing Lee’s ambivalence about 
presenting a snitch as hero. She cor¬ 
rectly answers, “No!”, but this doesn’t 
put a crimp in their relationship. 

In the end (spoiler alert), a Klan 
plot to kill the militant black activists 
is thwarted by Stallworth who arrives 
to save the day, rescuing the students in 
the nick of time. This can only be read 
as, for all their militant bluster, they ul¬ 
timately need the intervention of the 
cops they despise for the repressive 
force they wield, often in conjunction 
with the KKK as the slogan goes. 

Although Lee sets his film in the 
early 1970s when black revolutionaries 
were still scaring the likes of the FBI’s J. 
Edgar Hoover, Stallworth’s actual infil¬ 
tration work occurred in 1977, several 
years after black radical groups of the 
earlier era had been mostly suppressed 
through government and police cam¬ 
paigns of prosecution and murder of 



Undercover cop (John David Wash 
ington) throws power with a 
target of his snitching and his pas¬ 
sion, Laura Harrier, in Spik e Lee's 
film. 


And, why does Lee have his cop wearing a Nike shirt, long a subject of a boycott? 


activists. 

No prosecutions of Klansmen re¬ 
sulted from Stallworth’s undercover 
work. The KKK bomb plot was solely 
a dramatic plot contrivance and never 
occurred. The real black cop was part 
of the deadly FBI Counter Intelligence 
Program (Cointelpro)) which targeted 
remaining radical activists. 

One problem, not the fault of 
the film or its director, is that it is play¬ 
ing mainly at local indy theaters and 
viewed by audiences already aware of 
the human toll of slavery, white terror, 
bigotry, and actions of the Klan. 

The people who need to see Lee’s 
basic message of the savage history of 
anti-black terror and discrimination 
are thronging instead to Mission Impos¬ 
sible 1 7, or whatever number that series 
with Tom Cruise has reached. 

Audiences where the film is mostly 
exhibited know the basics of racism 
and that white terror today is much 
more likely to come from police than 
the Klan. They could easily accept a 
ramped up radical message of how rac¬ 
ism is a major undergirding of Ameri¬ 
can capitalism, and not just stemming 
from inter-ethnic hostility. 

Perhaps this is the film’s greatest 
failing. The history of anti-black terror 
and suppression of rights needs to be 
emphasized, but the film positions the 
core of racism in the prejudices of bad 
white people with bad attitudes about 
black people. This certainly is a compo¬ 
nent part of the enforcement of white 
supremacy, but locating the political 


economy of racism in the attitudes of 
a shrinking sector of the white popu¬ 
lation that very few people can identify 
with allows even a general audience to 
walk out of a theater thinking how they 
have nothing to do with the system of 
racism. 

However, it wasn’t the Klan that 
foreclosed on 100,000 Detroit black 
homeowners or shut off water to 40,000 
mostly African-American houses in 
that city. In isn’t the KKK that profits 
from and administers what constitutes 
the system of racialized capitalism. 

From their origin as slave patrols, 
police have been the instrument of op¬ 
pression and repression of those at the 
bottom of the slave republic’s hierarchy. 
However, in Lee’s film, the cops are in 
the forefront of anti-racism. Forty years 
after the story’s setting, does this appear 
to be the case? C’mon, Spike Lee, you 
know history and contemporary events 
better than this. 

Remember the cop who knocked 
papers out of Stallworth’s hands? After 
the Kluxers are disposed of, Stallworth’s 
white cop buddies work hand in hand 
(not with the Klan) to expose the bad 
cop as a racist who will face disciplinary 
action. The police Blue Wall of Silence 
is suspended in Lee’s feel good ending. 

And, Patrice? She’s stiU hanging out 
with the informer at the film’s conclu¬ 
sion. 

Peter Werbe is a member of the Fifth 
Estate editorial collective and lives in 
the Detroit area. 
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The writer in Malacca, Malaysia. 


Stories of education in the UK 


MBEKE WASEME 

/ 've never 
worked in a 
school with 
coloured 
people. 

I looked at her 
wondering why she 
felt the need to tell 
us that. The day I 
submitted my poem, 

I found out why. 

That moment 
when you submit a 
piece of work and 
you’re standing at 
the teacher’s desk 
not quite able to read 
what their thoughts are. 

Bring the book where you copied this from! I didn't copy it, Miss. / 
just wrote it Honestly! BRING. .THE. .BOOK. .WHERE. .YOU. .COPIED. 
.THIS. .FROM! 

She said it a little louder this time but it was exactly the same words. 
I wasn’t sure if I should follow suit and repeat myself or if I should add 
something else for effect. I decided to add, “really.”’ 

Miss, I didn't copy it I really didn't I love writing poems. Can you 
ask everyone? 

The room had gone quiet at her second request. There was some 
tension. After all, she was a new teacher. We had no relationship. No 
love or hate. She had just arrived. My peer’s words of support came 
flooding through though. They did not let me down. 

Miss, she always writes stories! That's her 
thing! She's written loads! She just sits down and 
the words flow! She's a natural poet! 

The short, small framed woman in her woollen 
skirt, Marks and Spencer cardigan, flat shoes, light 
colored tights and age which showed that she was 
close to retirement, was not about to succumb to a 
rowdy group of comprehensive school girls. 


Girls whose parents had come from the Ca¬ 
ribbean as part of the Windrush era, from Ghana 
in response to Rawlings military rule and from 
Cyprus after the Turkish invasion 

Be quiet and you, you bring the book where 
you copied this from or you'll be staying behind 
for detention this evening. 

I sat in the detention room wondering why she 
hadn’t believed me. I lived in a world where colour 
affected everything and her initial introduction 
went through my mind. I would have to explain 
this to mummy. 

The journey from school to home was 15 min¬ 


I read Maya 
Angelou, Michelle 
Wallace, Audrey 
Lorde, Alice 
Walher, Ntozake 
Shange, Ralph 
Ellison, Toni 
Morrison, James 
Baldwin, Jean 
Binta Breeze, 
and Zora Neale 
Hurston. 


utes. There was 
no reason (as far 
as mummy knew) 
why I shouldn’t be 
home already. 

I've never 
worked in a 
school with co¬ 
loured people. 

Well, now 
that she had, 
was this how we 
could expect to 
be treated? White 
elderly teachers 
from rural places 
coming into the 
city with low 
expectations of us 

“coloured people?” 

My drama teacher was white. Celebrating the 
words which I brought to the Motherland play as 
she commented on my ability to understand the 
women who had come to England in the 1950s 
and 1960s. My mother was one of those women. 
Of course, I understood. I knew her joy and her 
pain. 

As I stood in front of my audience in Boston, 
then in New York and finally in Washington, I 
remembered her. My first poetry book had been 
published and the book tour and readings had 
been organized by a team who celebrated my 
work. 

Exploring all of me was the final result. I had 
written about feminism, racism, black history, 
personal relationships, small and big politics, 
sexual abuse and love. 

These were poems which had been waiting 
to be released after my three-year university sen¬ 
tence. Poems which should have formed part of 
an anthology, but which kept coming, one, then 
two, then, three. The staff of the young women’s 
writing group was astounded and excited. 

You two will have your own books! One each! 

You have come in second place in the Black 
penmanship awards for your poem, "What 
being black means to me." 

My English teacher reminded us to read 
books which had been written by women “who 
look like you.” He was married to a French 
woman and experienced prejudice. He had some 
understanding of what we experienced. However 
small, it was significant and he knew that he 
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could not teach us about the black triumphs and struggles. 

I read Maya Angelou, Michelle Wallace, Audrey Lorde, 
Alice Walker, Ntozake Shange, Ralph Ellison, Toni Mor¬ 
rison, James Baldwin, Jean Binta Breeze, and Zora Neale 
Hurston. I read them and felt my air supply expand for they 
too wrote about our relationships, hair, racism, abuse, love, 
and pohtics. 

I am sorry that you did not believe me. Not because I 
needed your permission. Those poems were air, and they al¬ 
lowed me to breathe. There was nothing that you or anyone 
else could do to stop that. Your not believing me, though. 


The stories are where healing lies 

It is where the old man who said nothing 
Becomes the hero of the day 
Where the time I choose to leave 
Becomes the time I am willing to stay 

It is where the cockroaches do not fly 
Scaring the shit out of me and my wards 
Where avocados are always in season 
And everyone will fight for a worthy cause 

It's where the store owner does say good morning 
For human beings are social we're told 
Where we no longer strive for things 
For nothing has to be owned 

It is where keys are left indoors 

Car, house or shop, let it be 

Where good health is the optimum target 

And profits don't drive pharmacies. 

The place where your genius lies 

Is handled with love and with care 

The gurus who open your eyes 

Release the possibilities that lie calmly there. 

The stories can heal and make good 
The pain caused by fear and by lies 
The red becomes blue, green or orange 
The power of day and of night 
Stories can bring healing 
Change the content 
Change it all 

Rewrite your own damn story 
Make your ending 
Your own call. 

Mbeke Waseme 


That denied you the excitement and entrance into worlds 
where we all connect. 

Mbeke Waseme is a LeapEd senior education advisor and 
lead coach in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

She has published poetry, Exploring all of me, and Make 
the changes, feel the Joy, a self-help book. She has worked as a 
writer, a photojournalist, and a DJ. She has taught in the UK, 
Cameroon, Ghana, Jamaica, and the US. 

Her short stories and poems have been published in Pure 
Slush, The Writers Cafe, and Dove Tales. 



Victory for those arrested at Trump Inaugural 

All J20 Charges Dropped! 

In July, the U.S. Attorney's office in Washington DC finally 
gave up on its eighteen-month effort to prosecute people 
protesting the inauguration of Donald Trump as President. 

The 217 people indicted on felony charges of conspiracy 
to riot, engaging in a riot and property destruction, related to 
the events of January 20, 2017, came to be known as the J20 
defendants. 

After failing to convince jurors of the guilt of several 
defendants, and a string of judicial rulings against the pros¬ 
ecutors in other cases, the government finally dropped all 
remaining charges. 

But rightist politicians at all levels of government have 
continued their crusade against dissent. 

As of this writing, over 60 anti-protest bills have been 
introduced in more than 19 state legislatures, drastically in¬ 
creasing penalties for protests, broadening police powers. In 
North Dakota, North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee and Texas, 
bills have been introduced making it legal to run over pro¬ 
testers blocking roads. So, the neo-Nazi who killed Heather 
Heyer with his car in Charlottesville, located in a state with 
the proposed legislation would face no consequences. 

A recently proposed National Park Service rule would 
greatly restrict peaceful protest in parks and even on side¬ 
walks within the District of Columbia. 

Solution? Bigger demos, more frequently! 

Whose streets? Our streets! 
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George Orwell and Alex Comfort 



Fighting Fascism: Is there a role for the democratic state 


George Orwell & 

Alexlomfort’s World War II 
Debate 

The Duty to Stand Aside: Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and the Wartime Quarrel 
of George Orwell and Alex Comfort 

Eric Laursen 
AK Press 2018 

RUI PRETI 

George OrwelFs fiction and non-fiction 
writings are among the most relevant works 
for understanding our current societal plight, 
although he died in 1950. All we need to 
do is turn on the TV or radio or check the internet to be 
confronted with denial of truth and misinformation. And all 
we have to do is walk down a street or enter a store, bank or 
public building to be reminded of the increasing surveillance 
all around us. 

In several of his essays and books, Orwell pointedly and 
poignantly discusses how demagogues use language to per¬ 
vert the truth in order to obtain and maintain political power 
over others. That concern is obviously still highly relevant 
today. 

So, it should come as no surprise that Animal Farm and 
Nineteen Eighty-Four are among the two most widely read 
fictional works in the English language. Nineteen Eighty- 
Four has generally sold well in the U.S. since it first appeared 
in 1950, partly because it has become a required classroom 
text in many high schools and universities. 

A fter Edward Snowdens 2013 disclosures of U.S. 

National Security Agency surveillance, sales increased 
dramatically. With the election of Trump in 2016 sales 
soared again. And, after his inauguration in January 2017, 
this novel rose to the top of Amazons best seller list. 

OrweUs non-fiction book on his experiences in Spain 
during the revolution of 1936-39, Homage to Catalonia 
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(written in 1938), has also been very popular over the years. 
The story it tells resonates with many because of its straight¬ 
forward language relating his experiences as a person with 
sincere social ideals who became disillusioned with author¬ 
itarians striving for power. He skillfully describes coming to 
admire the egalitarian practices of the self-organized revolu¬ 
tionary militias. 

A new book by Eric Laursen explores some aspects of 
OrweUs perspectives that are of particular interest to anar¬ 
chists. At the same time, it introduces the reader to a 20*^ 
century anarchist they may not be familiar with whose ideas 
and actions are also stiU relevant for today s struggles. 

Alex Comfort (1920-2000) was a prolific English anar¬ 
chist writer and activist seventeen years OrweUs junior. He 
is not generaUy weU known today (except as the author of 
The joy of Sex, 1972), because he could not be neatly fit into 
the categories of miUtant direct action anarchist or pacifist 
anarchist often favored by historians of the period. 

C omfort was close to the group around the London-based 
Freedom Press and also active in anti-militarist circles 
during the 1940s through the 1960s. His uncompromising 
aggressive anti-miUtarism and criticism of state power led 
Comfort to identify as an anarchist as he came to realize his 
principles rested on the historical theory and experience of 
anarchism. Once he reached this conclusion, he continued to 
identify with anarchists in his many fiction and non-fiction 
writings for the rest of his Ufe. 

In this context, it is important to note that two terms 
used often in Laursens book, “stand aside” and “pacifism,” are 
not used in ways most of us would expect based on current 
American English usage. This is not due to inaccuracy on 
Laurserfs part, but rather to the way they were actuaUy used 
by Comfort in mid-20^^ century England. 

The phrase “the duty to stand aside” is both the tide of 
the book and discussed in depth as employed by Comfort 
in defining his opposition to participating in government 
efforts during World War II and wars in general. But the 
way he used the phrase did not involve advocacy of anyone 
withdrawing as a passive neutral observer, abstaining from 
taking action against fascists and Nazis, or authoritarian 
communists for that matter. Comfort was definitively for ac- 
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tive resistance through mutual aid and direct action wherever 
one might find themselves, including in Britain or another 
supposedly democratic state. 

In 1946, he asserted, “I do not believe it is evil to fight.. 
.We have to fight obedience in this generation as the French 
maquisards fought for it, with the reservation that terrorism, 
while it is understandable, is not an effective instrument of 
combating tyranny.” 

Comfort also appreciated the active opposition to dicta¬ 
torial rule of anarchists and others in Spain, Nazi Germany, 
and other parts of Europe in the 1930s and 1940s as exem¬ 
plary models of popular resistance to authoritarianism. 

He emphasized the importance of individual responsibil¬ 
ity in resistance in order to strengthen social solidarity. Un¬ 
like those who call themselves pacifists nowadays. Comfort 
had no objections to armed resistance, so long as it was the 
result of local initiative and not led by people who aspired to 
replace one authoritarian regime with another slightly less 
reprehensible. 

O rweU admired Comfort s novels and poetry, and shared 
his deep concern about the way the politics of both the 
authoritarian and so-called democratic states of the 1930s 
and 1940s were, as Laursen succinctly notes, “degrading 
culture and serious political discourse, turning literature and 
art into propaganda.” 

Orwell and Comfort agreed on the importance of work¬ 
ing for a world in which individual self-determination and 
social cooperation could be combined. But they differed on 
whether or not the institution of the state and rulers of the 
democratic nations might play positive roles in the struggle 
against authoritarianism. 

Laursen explains that while despising the British imperial 
system, which Orwell had experienced from the inside as a 
policeman in Burma, he was a patriot and a believer in the 
necessity of centralized authority for maintaining the basics 
of law and order. 

Comfort, on the other hand, felt sincere love for actual 
people and places he knew, but rejected patriotism as a dan¬ 
gerous abstraction and centralized power as dangerous to 
those directly under its control in the homeland as well as to 
ordinary people in other countries. 

This was based in part on his understanding that the 
modern state in all its manifestations attracts psychopaths to 
positions of authority, and also fosters corruption and bru¬ 
tality (what he called deUnquent behavior) in power-holders. 

Orwell developed respect for anti-authoritarian resis¬ 
tance to tyranny, and during the 1930s he hoped a work¬ 
ers’ revolution would vanquish Nazism and fascism. But his 
hopes faded as the decade wore on, and anti-authoritarian 
groups were crushed while authoritarian forces grew stron¬ 
ger in many parts of the world. The massive use of military 
technology by states on both sides in World War II further 
convinced Orwell, like so many others, that it was necessary 


Orwell and Comfort differed on 
whether or not the institution of the 
state and rulers of the democratic 
nations might play positive roles in 
the struggle against authoritarianism 

to compromise with the so-called democratic governments 
since only they possessed the equipment and organizations 
capable of defeating the Nazis, and later, authoritarian com¬ 
munists. 

Comfort, on the other hand, strongly objected to com¬ 
promising with state authorities or aspirants to power, which 
he always considered dangerous, because it destroys vital 
trust relationships between ordinary people in our own so¬ 
ciety and between the world’s peoples. He also felt that it 
was morally reprehensible because it allowed authoritarian 
practices and rationales to be normalized in our own society. 

Even though Eric Laursen’s book deals with debates that 
took place more than sixty years ago, it can help us to think 
more deeply about many of today’s questions of how to de¬ 
feat authoritarianism. 

Rui Preti is a long-time friend of the Fifth Estate. 


on 5pm - 
and being told 
that a colleague 
had committed suicide 
earlier that day 

BRAD EVANS 

What first greeted me 
upon entering that room 
were the sad, quiet faces 
as we all sat around the table. 

Thinking of her, 
wondering why 
and what happened 
and some of it came out later. 

But what was also on my thoughts 

was finding out how management 

had known about it all day long 

as they readily pursued their disturbing calculation 

In getting a full day's work out of us 
before breaking the news. 

Brad Evans lives in the UK working as a community 
library assistant. His work has most recently 
appeared in Studio La Primitive, Northampton Poetry 
Review, Backlash, and The Journal. 
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FEDERICO COMES HOME TO BARCELONA 

Companeros from Detroit Bring the 
Ashes of a Son of the 
Spanish Revolution to Rest in Spain 


DAVID WATSON 

n in June and 
July, during a 
visit to Spain, 
my partner 
Marilynn Rashid and I 
spread some of the ashes 
of Federico Arcos, a com- 
panero, friend, and mentor 
to many of us in Detroit 
and Windsor, Ontario in¬ 
cluding those on the Fifth 
Estate. Fede, as he was 
called, died in 2015 at the 
age of 94. 

(For Federico's memo¬ 
rial in Detroit in 2015, 
see FE issue 394, Summer 
2015, and 395 Winter 2016.) 

Federico was a member of the Barcelona anarchist youth 
group, los Quijotes del Ideal, a small group of anarchist 
youth, part of the social revolution that took place in Spain 
before and during the Civil War of 1936-39. After the fascist 
victory in 1939, most fled into exile, where they continued 
their involvement in the anarchist movement. Most were 
active in the anarcho-syndcalist CNT in exile and a num¬ 
ber participated in the underground resistance against the 
Franco regime inside Spain up until the dictator s death in 
1975. 

F ede s friend Paco Rios was indispensable in putting 
together the memorial. Rios collaborated on a film 
about Fede's generation, Vivir la Utopia, in which Fede is 
prominently represented; Paco also shot the film of fellow 
Quijote member, Abel Paz’s book on anarchist militia leader, 
Buenaventura Durruti. 

He and other friends in Barcelona maintained close rela¬ 
tions with members of the revolutionary generation, includ¬ 
ing saving their correspondence and libraries from oblivion. 
Their relations reminded us of our long friendship with 
Federico and other members of the exile community here in 
North America. 

After Fede s death, his daughter, Montse, gave his ashes to 
Fede s dear friend (and FE collaborator), Lorraine Perlman 


and me before returning to 
Spain, saying that it was 
her fathers wish. He had 
long told me he wanted me, 
his ''hijo espiritual” (spiri¬ 
tual son), to spread them 
in Waldheim Cemetery in 
Chicago at the monument 
to the Haymarket martyrs. 

Before returning to De¬ 
troit, however, Lorraine and 
I had the idea to spread a 
small amount in a Windsor 
park where he had planted 
a tree dedicated to his wife, 
Pura Perez Benavent (one 
of the Mujeres Libres, the 
famous anarchist wom¬ 
ens group in revolutionary 
Spain). We also spread a hand¬ 
ful by a tree planted for Marco Arsie, his friend and union 
brother at the Ford plant where he worked. 

T he distribution of the ashes to various places became a 
kind of mission for me. It took a couple of years to get 
to Chicago, and in the fall of 2017, Marilynn and I spread a 
small amount at the Haymarket monument and the graves 
of Emma Goldman and other anarchists and labor militants 
there around it. 

We had been there before, but had forgotten how quite 
a few Communist Party members are buried cheek by jowl 
with the anarchists. Since, according to my research before¬ 
hand, spreading ashes without permission can cause prob¬ 
lems with the authorities, we were unsure how it would go, 
and thinking we would return in a few months, took only a 
couple of cups of ashes. 

As I was preparing to leave for Spain in June 2018,1 real¬ 
ized that most of Fede s earthly remains were stiU on a shelf 
in my study, and that he would have been happy to have them 
scattered near the graves of his heroes, Los Tres Grandes (as 
I heard him caU them): Francisco Ascaso and Buenaventura 
Durruti, anarchist heroes killed during the Civil War, and 
the anarchist educator, Francisco Ferrer. 

Flying from Toronto to Barcelona, it dawned on me that 
Federico would not only end up scattered in multiple places. 
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Federico would not only end up scattered in multiple places, 
he would end up crossing more borders dead—a man with¬ 
out a country, true internationalist—than most people do 
alive. Suffering the vicissitudes of international air travel, se¬ 
curity checks, and border crossings while carrying a dear old 
friend who had been a second father to me, I found myself 
speaking to the little box of ashes playfully, and it cheered 
me up. 

In Barcelona, I saw friends IVe known for 35 years. On 
July 11, after Marilynn flew in from Detroit, a week before 
what would have been Fede s 98th birthday, ten of us gath¬ 
ered at the historic Montjuic Cemetery, on a small mountain 
overlooking the city and port. We admired the spot, took a 
few photos (with Paco filming us), and then, keeping an eye 
out for cemetery employees who might call the cops to re¬ 
port our unsanctioned interment, I rather awkwardly spread 
the ashes around the three graves. 

W e went to dinner at a restaurant afterward off the 
Pla 9 a Espanya, the square where revolutionaries and 
fascist rebel troops had mounted their barricades in 1936. 
We ourselves were all old now, taking the place of people we 
had known who had lived through the revolutions defeat, 
and yet maintained its vision. 

The next day some of us returned to the historic castle at 
the peak of Montjuic to see an exhibit on Ferrer, who was 
imprisoned there in 1909 and shot in the dry moat below the 
castle walls in a brute, ferocious message to the working class 
after a violent rebellion had been suppressed. Bewilderingly, 
one can now take archery lessons or attend an outdoor film 
on the lawn in the castle moat. 

Killing Ferrer might be compared to the hypothetical 
execution here in the U.S. of some combination of educa¬ 
tors John Dewey and beloved Detroit anarchist Jo Labadie. 
Ferrer, entirely innocent of fomenting the rebellion, was a 
man of tolerance and reason, and for that they killed him. 
Exhibit curator, Pere Sola, who gave us the tour, had created 
an elegant and moving display on this son of Barcelona and 
exemplar of rationalist anarchism. 

As it turned out, next to the exhibit was a photo installa¬ 
tion, “Memoria Perdida” (Lost Memory), selected from Mi- 
quel Gonzalez’s haunting book of photos of and commen¬ 
tary on the many mass grave sites in Spain from the fascist 
uprising. Civil War, and post-war Francoist reprisals. 

Eighty years later, the search for victims and the matter 
of fascist monuments remain powerful themes in Spain. 
Some 200,000 Spanish civilians were murdered during and 
after the war, the vast majority by the fascists, and well over 
100,000 remain unidentified in mass graves. 

We had gone for the Ferrer exhibit and only stumbled 
on Gonzalez’s unforgettable testimonial, but the exhibits 
clearly belonged together as artifacts of barbarism, to borrow 
a well-known phrase—artifacts, however painful, that had 
the potential, if one paid attention, to be redemptive. Unfor- 
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tunately, for the most part only tourists would see the two 
exhibits, high up the mountain and far away from the daily 
movement of Barcelona residents. 

Back in Detroit, I still had a handful of ashes, and most of 
them our friend and FE supporter, Joaquin (Jack) Edo and 
I spread in Woodmere cemetery at the graves of his parents, 
Casiano and Manuela Edo, Aragonese anarchists who im¬ 
migrated to Detroit in 1920. 

They were among Federico’s first friends in Detroit, 
members of the Grupo Libertad, who had raised funds for 
the anarchist movement in Spain. Elsewhere in Woodmere 
is the grave of Jack’s brother Miguel (Mike), and grave mark¬ 
ers of five workers killed by Henry Ford’s thugs at the 1932 
Hunger March. Jack and I couldn’t find Mike’s or the work¬ 
ers’ graves, but the last few tablespoons of Federico’s ashes 
will go there, by his friend Mike and his fellow Ford workers. 

When I first arrived in Barcelona, I also visited the Na¬ 
tional Library of Catalonia, where Fede’s great achievement 
and legacy—an archive of some ten thousand books and 
documents, material he collected over six decades following 
his arrival in Canada in 1952—is still being catalogued. 

One of the librarians, Nuria Altarriba, greeted my friend 
and host Corsino Vela warmly, and gave us a tour through 
reading rooms, restoration studios, cataloguing offices, and 
modern storage vaults containing books, manuscripts, medi¬ 
eval documents, and more. 

It was a stunning place. Corsino said that he had done 
some research there, and one of the unexpected benefits 
turned out to be Federico’s extensive collection of North 
American anarchist materials, many unavailable in Spain. 
The catalogue can be found at cataleg.bnc.cat. 


David Watson has written for the FE since 1969. He was 
an active member of the editorial collective from 1975 un¬ 
til 2005. A collection of thirteen of his essays from the FE, 
translated into Spanish, En el camino a nunguna parte (The 
Road to Nowhere, from the title essay) was recently pub¬ 
lished by Ediciones El Salmon. 

The book includes an extended retrospective afterward 
by Watson. See edicioneselsalmon.com. To contact the press, 
which has published a wide variety of books of history and 
theory, contact revistaculdesac@gmail.com. 
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\l As bombs are ifack in the news, so is Ted Kaczyrtski 

Unaboniber Cops a Plaa 





During the outrage expressed in the national media following the delivery of over a dozen mail bombs in late October ad¬ 
dressed to prominent Democrats and a cable network, several commentators invoked the name of the Unabomber. (This ignores 
the role many of the targeted officials played in bombing other countries, but that's a different story.) 

Ted Kaczynski was arrested in 1996 for a nationwide bombing campaign he carried out between 1978 and 1995 in which 
three people were killed and 23 injured. He targeted people involved with modern technology, and became an admirable figure 
to some anarcho-primitivists who celebrated his acts and promoted his writings. 

Before his identity was known, the FBI used the acronym UNABOM (University and Airline Bomber) to refer to the case, result¬ 
ing in the media naming him the Unabomber. The airline reference came from Kaczynski's fortunately failed attempt to bring 
down a passenger jet. He began his bombing campaign in 1978 after seeing the destruction of the wilderness surrounding his 
Montana cabin. 

In a 1995 letter to The New York Times and The Washington Post, he promised to cease his bombings if either paper pub¬ 
lished his essay, "Industrial Society and Its Future." This came at a time when the Fifth Estate was also printing extensive cri¬ 
tiques of large scale technics and its destructive impact on the planet and human society. Kaczynski wasn't wrong about much in 
his writings regarding technolgy, but his essay didn't cover any ground not already featured in these pages. The staff at that time 
joked that had it been submitted to the Fifth Estate, it probably wouldn't have been accepted. 

The FBI urged the publication of the essay which led to a tip-off from Kaczynski's brother who recognized the writing style, 
leading to the Unabomber's arrest. Kaczynski accepted a plea bargain in 1998 where he admitted guilt and was sentenced to life 
in prison without parole so as to avoid the death penalty. 

His essay and recent texts continue to be published by those who embarrassingly refer to this profoundly disturbed person 
as "Uncle Ted," implying support of his murderous campaign that could have made any of us a target. Remember, he tried to sab¬ 
otage an airliner in flight. 


DAVID WATSON 

Fifth Estate Summer 1998 

W hatever one thought of Ted Kaczynski before his trial, 
by January, when he admitted he was the Unabomber, 
thus avoiding a death penalty by pleading guilty to an 18- 
year bombing campaign, one had to feel a certain sympathy 
for him. 

After several weeks of struggling with a defense team 
apparently determined to portray him as severely mentally 
ill in order to save him from execution (even over his own 
objections and desire to represent himself), and with a fed¬ 
eral judge who committed a number of egregious procedural 
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errors that would have almost certainly led to successful ap¬ 
peals, Kaczynski apparently took the only option he thought 
he had to avoid a trial that would present him as an incom¬ 
petent madman, and copped a plea. 

An article by William Finnegan in the March 16, 1998 
issue of The New Yorker magazine, “Defending the Un¬ 
abomber,” does a good job of reporting the Orwellian as¬ 
pects of a trial in which clinical psychology was employed 
against the recalcitrant Kaczynski to paint him as mentally 
incompetent. 

Even though Kaczynski was found to be legally sane 
enough to represent himself, experts labeled him “paranoid 
schizophrenic” merely on the basis of his anti-technology 
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ideas. Finnegan, who is surprisingly sympathetic to the de¬ 
fendant, considering that his article appears in a respectable 
bourgeois weekly, notes the irony in Kaczynski’s treatment. 

The Unabomber manifesto had declared with remarkable 
foresight, “The concept of mental health' in our society is 
defined largely by the extent to which an individual behaves 
in accord with the needs of the system and does so without 
showing signs of stress.” Even Kaczynski’s denial that he was 
mentally ill and his refusal to be treated as such by 
his defense team in the trial process were portrayed 
as proof of his insanity. 

When his keepers discovered he was considering 
suicide as a way out of this endgame, in the manner 
of Huxley’s Savage in Brave New Worlds they began 
to monitor him continually. 

One didn’t have to be a thoroughly conditioned 
megamachine clone to see Kaczynski’s gratuitous 
grudge bombings as proof that he was not en¬ 
tirely sane. But as Finnegan shrewdly comments, 
the self-evident madness of sending bombs through 
the mail, or leaving them in public places, or plant¬ 
ing them on airplanes (in the latter case, apparently, 
because their noise outraged him) cannot be used as 
evidence of insanity since those acts are the crimes 
themselves. 

Of course, we must also always remind ourselves, 

“sane” compared to whom? Designers of “smart 
bombs,” or military scientists who willfully spread nu¬ 
clear radiation in secret weapons tests, or 
researchers trying to map the genetic code 
to harness it for science, or industry flacks 
paid to disprove global warming? 

Articles on the trial in The New York 
Times were frequently positioned on the 
page with a dark irony. For example, below 
the continuation of its December 9,1997 
article on the trial was a small item report¬ 
ing that increased ultraviolet rays caused 
by atmospheric ozone loss may be causing the worldwide 
disappearance of amphibians; and next to a continuation of 
an article on the sanity controversy in the January 8 issue was 
a photo story on a fatal explosion and fire at an explosives 
factory. 

If we can now say with assurance that Kaczynski 
was the Unabomber, his career as an anti-tech guer¬ 
rilla is even more questionable than it seemed before 
his identity was known. 

To give one example: some time after his attempt 
to get into a grad program was humiliatingly rebuffed 
by an arrogant professor at the Chicago Circle cam¬ 
pus of the University of Illinois, he planted his first 
bomb there. Kaczynski then recklessly bombed uni¬ 
versities for a while, with a swipe at an airliner and at 
Boeing Corporation, but he managed to injure mostly 


secretaries and students. 

His first fatality killed a computer retail store owner (a 
powerful director of the megatechnic pyramid, to be sure). 

Kaczynski’s handful of supporters and his defense com¬ 
mittee (who spent his initial incarceration arguing that it was 
physically impossible for him to carry out the bombings), 
will now surely justify his acts by declaring all of us guilty, 
from imperial administrators down to the fellow at the hot 
dog stand. 

Others will naturally be troubled by poor 
Kaczynski’s admitted lifelong lack of affect, his rage 
and resentment, and his notable ability to conflate 
and confuse his undeniable personal calamities with 
a far larger and more serious social crisis. 

This seems indeed to be how the warped contem¬ 
porary version of the idea that the “personal is polit¬ 
ical” now works-a noxious failure of both reasoning 
and feeling now plaguing an ostensibly radical mi¬ 
lieu that under other circumstances might have be¬ 
come truly, and in a life-affirming way, revolutionary. 

Contrary to the ingenuous (if callous) notion that 
the Unabomber has initiated crucial and heretofore 
nonexistent discussions about the nature of mass 
technics, “TK” only managed to contribute to such a 
discussion’s marginalization and trivialization by the 
very media that made the hated Unabomber figure a 
kind of darkly comic culture anti-hero. 

At some point recently I noticed that the short¬ 
hand of my notes on Theodore Kaczynski 
referred to him simply as “K,” thus bring¬ 
ing Kafka’s protagonist in The Trial to mind 
along with the dystopian novels of Orwell 
and Huxley. 

This sad and angry man’s motives re¬ 
main obscure, and one shudders to think 
what kind of theories he will offer to his 
coterie, but his danse macabre with the U.S. 
injustice system, another travesty in a long 
and sordid history, has earned him our human sympathy as 
a victim of the technobureaucratic machinery toward which 
he focused some legitimate insight and rage. 

Nevertheless, long before Mr. K’s misguided terror cam¬ 
paign, the dire threat posed to humanity and global life- 
webs by industrial capitalism was becoming clear to 
growing numbers of people. 

It remains the historic obligation of this and 
coming generations to reorient human societies to¬ 
ward life. But doing so requires minimally that we 
recognize the difference between mere symptoms of 
crisis and those subjective and objective conditions 
that might lead to authentic transformation. 

The Unabomber’s campaign and his cheerleaders 
are sad indications of how much remains to be done. 



The famous 
Unabomber 
drawing, Se 
T ed Kaczynshi 
following his 
arrest. 



Other articles 
about this 
subject are 
arvailable in 
our web site 
Archive section 
byseraching 
Unabomber. 
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Oakland responds to the 2014 cop killing of Michael Brown in Ferguson. Mo. NGOs responded by 
trying to tamp down protests. 

The Privatization of the Weifaro State 


P.G. 

D If you or your loved ones don’t have citizen¬ 
ship, are Native American, aren’t white, aren’t 
Christian, are women, queer, or trans, live near 
environmental sacrifice zones, depend on the 
natural environment for your health or subsistence, work a 
non-white-collar job, or participate in a radical movement, 
you are at risk under the Trump presidency. Fighting back 
against the government is a question of self-defense. 

However, while many people have good reasons for hating 
Trump, there are some who have more elitist aims, namely, 
those who are fighting for their profits, or for institutional 
power such as the Democratic Party, Silicon Valley, and the 
mass media. 

Historically, the term Left was first applied to the pop¬ 
ulist, anti-monarchist bourgeois delegates who sat on the 
left side of the chamber in the Constituent Assembly during 
the French Revolution. While the Right typically suppresses 
movements for freedom and well-being, the Left has a long 
history of manipulating and betraying them. 

In response, the term “extra-parliamentary Left” was cre¬ 
ated to designate a space free of the pernicious control of po¬ 
litical parties, where people work towards progressive goals 
using civil disobedience, direct action, or prefigurative poli¬ 
tics. 

H owever, the designation runs into immediate problems 
when applied to US politics. There has never been 
an important left-wing political party in this country. The 
American left has always been extra-parliamentary. 

In the neoliberal age, non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), represent the privatization of the welfare state. 
Individual NGOs can be more leftist than the Democratic 


Party, but the vast majority of their funding comes from the 
government, political action committees tied to one of the 
two major political parties, corporate foundations like those 
run by Microsoft and Ford, and wealthy donors. The causes 
that get funded depend largely on what the media decide to 
cover. 

In the final analysis, NGOs represent the interests of the 
owners and rulers of society. For all the people who work in 
the world of environmental protection, women’s and immi¬ 
grant rights, and other important issues, this might seem like 
an exaggeration, unless they consider that NGOs take on the 
tasks of social integration and environmental damage con¬ 
trol that every other moderately wealthy country in the world 
deals with through government bureaucracies. The very exis¬ 
tence of NGOs allows the US government to be more con¬ 
servative. 

D uring the recent uprisings of the last few years against 
police shootings beginning with that of Michael Brown 
in Ferguson, Mo. in 2014 and spreading across the country, 
we see how the institutional side of the movement (from 
NGO-trained activists to self-appointed community lead¬ 
ers with ties to the Democratic Party) lines up alongside the 
forces of law and order, using a variety of tactics, from guilting 
to manipulation to outright snitching, in order to control the 
fight back tactics. 

How independent are the the people who take to the 
streets? Those from a lower economic class are especially 
vulnerable to the extreme marginalization and criminaliza¬ 
tion that the media and poHce, working together, can direct 
against them. 

In the case of Ferguson and Oakland, black and brown 
people fighting back against the police were often silenced by 
the media invention of “outsider white anarchists” supposedly 
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responsible for the mayhem. Subsequently, it became that 
much harder to organize support for the hundreds of arrest¬ 
ees. Moving up the social ladder, people who spend their col¬ 
lege years in social movements often have their best chance at 
finding a job after graduation in a non-profit. 

Their experience in the streets, modulated by the elitist 
and essentializing political culture of the universities, is just 
part of the process that trains them to divide society into 
easily managed demographic categories arranged on a scale 
of victimhood. In their circles, they are unlikely to ever en¬ 
counter the people who contradict their belief that every de¬ 
mographic category possesses a separate and homogeneous 
set of interests and beliefs. Casting themselves as allies, they 
actually create the discourses they imagine themselves to be 
humbly listening to. 

I n the end, the Democratic Party does not need to control 
the extra-parliamentary Left, nor is it able to. With the 
support of the media and elements of the economic elite, the 
movement will grow, it will challenge government policy, and 
it will make Trump s unpopularity resounding. 

But mass media and social media platforms favor a dis¬ 
cursive environment in which the only beliefs and demands 
of this movement that become widely known are those that 
boil down to a simple opposition to the current president and 
his policies. 

If criticisms that transcend a single political administra¬ 
tion are expressed—for example, the now widely cited figure 


that Obama broke all previous deportation records—they 
will simply help the Democrats locate the pulse of the move¬ 
ment and craft the charismatic program that wiU help them 
break out of their political crisis. 

At election time, NGOs with no direct ties to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party shift their resources to get out the vote, capital¬ 
izing on the momentum created by years of protest, civil dis¬ 
obedience, and direct action. 

People will feel they can actually change things, and the 
democratic system will offer them the possibility of an easy 
victory. At no point do the Democrats need to become own¬ 
ers of this extra-governmental space. They don’t even need 
many people to believe in them, particularly, they just need to 
bump up voter turnout a few percentage points. 

To make sure the maneuver pays off, they have to be able 
to marginalize anyone who expresses a critique of govern¬ 
ment as a whole. If 2016 is any indication, many people with¬ 
out any connection to the Democratic Party will do this for 
them, accusing anyone who doesn’t vote of being racist. 

Democracy is the ideal form of government for a soci¬ 
ety such as ours, democracy is perfectly capable of managing 
genocide, slavery, economic empires, border regimes, murder¬ 
ous police, and a prison-industrial complex. It is proving to be 
an ideal instrument for Trump. 

The Left and the Right are both governmental forces. 
They have no place within a truly anti-authoritarian move¬ 
ment that believes in the self-organization of society rather 
than the conquest of central power. 


Fuck Authority 
& 

How to do it 
Successfully 


Resisting Illegitimate Authority: A Thinking Person's Guide 
to Being an Anti-Authoritarian - Strategies, Tools, and Models 

Bruce E. Levine 
AK Press, 2018 

MIKE WOLD 



What makes someone anti-authoritarian? 
Bruce Levine, in his sometimes engaging 
book. Resisting Illegitimate Authority^ starts by 
talking about his own childhood experiences 
testing adult authority, in this case, his teacher, and 
how he decided whether her authority was legitimate: 

“Mrs. Rike did not hold a grudge, and so she maintained 
her authority for me. Had she taken revenge. . .she would 


have lost my respect and lost her authority for me.” 

Levine, a psychologist, speculates that if he’d grown up 
in the current school climate, where kids are often labeled as 
ADD or ADHD, he might well have been medicated for his 
“acting out.” 

The book is structured as a guide to the do’s and don’ts 
of being anti-authoritarian (you’ll have to decide whether to 
accept Levine’s authority), mostly by giving examples from 
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history. These stories are written simply and ac¬ 
cessibly, and seem aimed at people who are new 
to radical politics. 

Levine discusses anti-authoritarians who 
sabotaged their effort by being self-destructive 
(Phil Ochs, Lenny Bruce, Ida Lupino) or vio¬ 
lent (Alexander Berkman, Leon Czolgosz, Ted 
Kaczynski). He approaches this with sympathy, 
recognizing the damage that our society does 
to people, and the ways that activists are under 
a lot of pressure. He suggests that the resulting 
rage can cause people to turn to violence even 
when it doesn’t serve a good tactical or strategic 
purpose. 

In contrast, he holds up as examples those who furthered 
their cause by their approach to resisting authority. These 
include Henry David Thoreau, Scott Nearing, Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Helen Keller, Jane Jacobs, Noam 
Chomsky, and George Carlin. 

Levine also gives examples of how anti-authoritarians 
are marginalized (Thomas Paine, Ralph Nader, Malcolm 
X) and criminalized (Emma Goldman, Eugene Debs, Ed¬ 
ward Snowden). His capsule accounts, written from a psy¬ 
chological perspective, make for interesting reading, though 
the lessons are quite general—for example, find community 
support, know when to back off, find ways to ward off de¬ 
pression. 

Resisting Illegitimate Authority devotes chapters to exam¬ 
ining anti-authoritarian parenting and relationships. They 
offer insights that could help people in political movements 
understand how to find support and how to share it with 
others. 

U nfortunately, there are a lot of gaps in the discussion, and 
some questionable assumptions, starting with the lack 
of substantive attention to what is legitimate vs. illegitimate 
authority and how to know the difference. Perhaps it is 
simply a question of conscience, but since this goes to the 
heart of deciding when to dissent or resist authority, it’s 
an important issue, especially when deciding whether 
and how to support people with whom one may differ. 

Levine’s chapter on philosophies that are anti-authori¬ 
tarian is also fairly superficial; it has very little to say about 
how those philosophies manifest in practice. Buddhism, one 
of his examples, obviously has had some very authoritarian 
variations, including the Tibetan theocracy prior to the Chi¬ 
nese invasion in 1945 and the current genocide against the 
Myanmar Rohingya. 

The chapter on Native American societies as anti-au¬ 
thoritarian could be an opportunity to explore what cultural 
elements foster anti-authoritarianism, but his blanket char¬ 
acterization of all the tribes north of Mexico as being essen¬ 
tially similar in this regard is ethnocentric and inaccurate. 

A deeper problem is that Levine generally writes as if 
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■im¬ 
personality is static and consistent. He talks about author¬ 
itarians and anti-authoritarians as if they were distinct and 
unchanging groups, and late in the book introduces the de¬ 
rogatory term “normies” to describe people who aren’t au¬ 
thoritarian, but go along with the rules of society without 
much question or resistance. 

In similar mode, he talks about anti-authoritarians as if 
they constitute an oppressed group that has that way from 
childhood, rather than including people who become aware 
later in their lives. Even some of his own exemplary an¬ 
ti-authoritarians—like the socialist labor leader Eugene 
Debs—clearly moved from accepting the rules of society to 
challenging them. 

Another example, Malcolm X, moved from being high 
up in the Nation of Islam, a hierarchical organization, to 
challenging its leader’s authority. Most people have a mix¬ 
ture of authoritarian and anti-authoritarian in their make¬ 
up, and what emerges depends on their life experiences and 
on the influence of people around them. 

Some of Levine’s bias may be from his own experiences 
supporting people who have been labeled as mentally ill 
simply because they challenged authority at a young age. 
It may seem to him that such people are innately anti-au¬ 
thoritarian and could wear it as a badge of distinction. It’s 
right to give them support, but we also need to encourage 
resisting authority as a way of pointing to the kind of soci¬ 
ety we want, in which authority is collective and flows from 
the people around it. 

Resisting Illegitimate Authority is a worthwhile attempt 
of examining the challenges of being an anti-authoritarian 
from a psychological viewpoint, and could serve as a frame¬ 
work for finding a way to make it an emotionally sustain¬ 
able lifestyle. 

But if the goal is reaUy to create a free society, we also 
need to find a psychology of how to move people from au¬ 
thoritarianism or acceptance to challenging authority, as 
well as how to support those who have already reached that 
point. 

Mike Wold is a songwriter and musician, and also a vol¬ 
unteer and contributing writer at Real Change, the street 
newspaper in Seattle. 
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GREGG WILLIARD 


In historical accounts of these 
bicycle brigades 

again and again soldiers on bikes 
have been greeted with laughs. 
There's something about enlisting 
the bike to kill 
that seems fundamentally wacked. 

The Paratrooper TM folds 3x3x1 ft small, 
but most bikes go to peaces better 
(there's endless kinds of peaces, see, 
and some might even turn Clausewitz 
upside down on Kaiser-spiked head to 
quip. Peace is the Continuation of War 
by Other Means, best waged light-weight 
and quick, by bike). 

I'm not so sure. When it's war it's only 
war you ride and are ridden by: 
square wheels de rigueur, and 
derailleurs that shift smooth 
from nothing to nothing 
to less than naught. 


Bikes have no power until bodily given 
and given, give back at higher gear. 

Being mounted, being ridden 
without armor plating, they're 
light in their taking 
and being taken where. 

Not that bikes can't be taken, and take 
to war: the U.S. in Havana, the British 
against Boers, the Japanese in Shanghai, 
and Germans in France, the V.C. and 
Viet Minh, all pedaling down some 
variety of Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

And the Paratrooper TM U.S. Military Bike 
folds 3x3x1 foot small, without the use 
of tools and weighs 
a mere 29 pounds of F.l.T. 

(Folding Integrated Technology). Today 
the modern battlefield, with thermal and 
acoustic 

signatures read, the stealth and efficiency 
of the military bike is an advantage lost 
on no command. 

And yet. 


Gregg Williard is a writer 
and visual artist based in 
Madison, Wisconsin, where 
he teaches ESL to refugees 
and does a spoken-word 
show for WORT community 
radio. 
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Anything 
Happen at tht^^ 
^id of the World 


The Ends of the World: Volcanic Apocalypses, Lethal Oceans, and Our Quest to 
Understand Earth's Past Mass Extinctions 
Peter Brannen 
Echo Press, 2017. 

RB 

W hat is the best way to kill off most life on Earth? Forget those 

Hollywood asteroids and simply disrupt C02 equilibrium in the 
atmosphere. The rest will take care of itself 
The chemistry is simple. If concentration of this crucial gas draws down too 
far, the planet becomes a snowball; if it builds up excessively, Earth becomes a 
hothouse. These outcomes are not just the result of sophisticated computer mod¬ 
eling, according to longtime science writer, Peter Brannen. 

In his The Ends of the World, Brannen argues that although our planet s C02 
concentration is usually stable, occasional drastic variations recur during its his¬ 
tory. According to Earths fossil record, haywire C02 has twice frozen out life, 
and burned it out thrice more, each time leaving behind shattered ecosystems 
with only a few hardy holdout survivors. 

Following these gigantic die-offs, atmospheric equilibrium is slowly reestab¬ 
lished and descendants of the holdouts eventually flourish in an explosion of 
speciation, as the cycle plays out once more. 

In this very readable yet scientific study, Brannen takes us from life’s com¬ 
mencement through its arduous evolutionary journey until today. To drive his 
narrative, he focuses on five major disruptions in life’s expansion. 

These are the Big Five, Earth’s most massive extinction events that end geo¬ 
logic periods and wipe out entire phyla. Brannen reports the work of leading 
researchers and outlines current consensus theories for their causation. (Spoiler 
alert: It’s not asteroids.) He also interviews colorful experts, each a specialist in a 
particular extinction. 

A s it turns out, fossil clues from ancient cataclysms always point toward C02 
disruptions as the cause. Even the Cretaceous Period’s exciting finale— 
when a killer asteroid zapped the dinosaurs—had a crucial C02 component. 

As Brannen points out, when this famous extraterrestrial rock impacted in 
Mexico, something on the other side of the planet called the Deccan Traps was 
releasing volcanic C02 on a colossal scale. These eruptions went on for thou¬ 
sands of years in what is today India, before and after the asteroid, exacerbating 
its effects and converting what could have been a regional extinction into a 


worldwide catastrophe. 

Which brings us to our current 
uncontrolled fluctuation of C02. It is 
now concentrated at well over 400 parts 
per million and rising fast. The rate of 
increase is gaining each year, even as 
human C02 inputs level off. That indi¬ 
cates a feedback loop. This wild swing 
upward of atmospheric C02 diverges 
from Earth’s past in two components, 
origin and rate. 

Its origin is animal-induced rather 
than resulting from a geological process. 
The human innovation of industrial 
civilization is burning through millions 
of years of stored solar energy in just a 
few centuries. By rapidly firing so much 
coal and oil we release billions of met¬ 
ric tons of C02 into the atmosphere, 
which by itself is not an unprecedented 
occurrence. 

Brannen informs us that huge C02 
dumps have happened before, in earlier 
more volcanic epochs. Even our current 
practice of igniting underground coal 
deposits by the megaton has occurred 
before, during the Permian Period. 
What happened after that? 

A s Brannen faithfully relates, the 
jLlq^lanet warmed enough to thaw 
frozen methane hydrates on the polar 
sea floor. Methane gas has a greenhouse 
effect worse than C02, so when those 
hydrates off-gassed into the atmo¬ 
sphere, it jacked up the temperature 
even further. Feedback. 

This final increase caused the most 
lethal mass-extinction event ever, one 
that killed off 96 percent of marine 
animals and 70 percent of terrestrial 
ones. The Permian event was the only 
mass-extinction to affect insects as well. 

Which brings us to rate. Melting 
methane hydrates or the increase of 
C02 concentration even as human in¬ 
puts level off indicate positive feedback 
loops. They are popularly called tipping 
points, and they are followed by run¬ 
away global warming that is no longer 
responsive to human control. 

The Paleolithic coal and volcanic 
burnings happened over millennia, 
while our current funeral pyre of car- 
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bon-rich fuels has only taken centu¬ 
ries. Brannehs research informs us that 
even the slower paleo-rate caused big 
problems, which does not bode well 
for our speed-burning similar quanti¬ 
ties of stored carbon. 

Although extinction might be con¬ 
sidered a depressing subject, Brannehs 
conclusions about the past can also 
be reassuring, in a cosmic sort of way. 
Our planet is resilient. 

All ecological havoc that humans 
wreak upon Earth as we exit life's 
stage will be erased and reabsorbed 
into whatever comes next. It may take 
hundreds of thousands of years to 
repair our damage, but atmospheric 
equilibrium will eventually reassert 
itself, as it always has. 

Continents will continue to move 
and collide, creating new mountain 
ranges. Such geologic action will draw 
down C02, as it always does, and 
eventually the poles will refreeze. 

If even one scrap of algae survives 
us, it provides sufficient material to 
start the whole process once more. 

The last five times total’extinction 
threatened Earth’s biological existence, 
ever-tenacious life persisted. It wiU 
outlast humanity as well. 

E nough time remains in Earth’s 
life-cycle for three or four more 
geologic periods to play out before 
our sun goes into its supernova phase. 
That means yet more unfathomable 
passages of eons, punctuated by 
occasional mass-extinction events. 

Brannehs work indicates that each 
of these future “ends of the world” will 
devastate land and ocean just as hu¬ 
mans are doing now, and each time the 
ruptured ecosystems will slowly re¬ 
build. Holdout survivors will produce 
another wave of speciation. 

This is our dynamic planet. It grows 
marvelous plants and animals and then 
periodically wipes most of them out, 
using the survivors’ DNA to create 
ever more life forms. 

Since Earth is only about halfway 
through her existence, it becomes clear 
that human destiny is to flow through 


One expects brutal dystopic 
coercion to emerge, but perhaps 
there could also be a radical 
egalitarian response. 


the stream of life only temporarily, and 
not be its end-product. 

Regarding climate change, the 
promise has become the event and 
we’re in a bad spot. Worst-case global 
warming scenarios of the 1990s are 
now actuality, and much more is on 
the way. There is no visible scientific 
way out of the environmental trap we 
have fashioned. Even extreme mea¬ 
sures backfire. 

For example, if all C02 emissions 
stopped tomorrow, that would within 
weeks induce a global temperature rise 
of about 2.5C, since particulate matter 
emitted from smokestacks actually 
screens us from even worse solar heat. 

This is referred to as the “aerosol 
masking effect.” Added to what we’ve 
already baked into our C02 cake, 
terminating the aerosol masking effect 
would probably set off feedback guar¬ 
anteeing that frozen methane hydrates 
at the bottom of the Arctic Ocean will 
thaw and seal our fate. 

In other words, the very act of try¬ 
ing to escape the trap will likely snap 
its spring-arm shut even sooner. 

The upcoming collapse of industrial 
civilization will be followed by our 
extinction, but that will take a little 
while. Prior to annihilation, some 
interesting social 
possibilities could 
open up. 

One expects 
brutal dystopic coer¬ 
cion to emerge, but 
perhaps there could 
also be a radical 
egalitarian response 
as well, somewhere. 

The old rules will no 
longer apply. 

Humanity might 


even produce a great moment of so¬ 
cial revolution during its death throes, 
something glorious on our way out the 
door. 

Why not? Anything can happen. 



Cotninued from Page 2 


What are people drawn to in fas¬ 
cism? Is it its unbridled expression of 
the ethos underlying this civilization? 
Domination of the natural world and 
life in general, stratification of wealth, 
militarism, class and racial hierarchies, 
submission of women, environmental 
degradation; the list goes on. 

Isn't this what is unabashedly sig¬ 
nified by Trump and his cadre, indeed, 
manifest in the most chilling and 
intense ways in his most diehard fol¬ 
lowers? 

They at least see this for what it is; 
but then again, maybe liberals do too, 
and maybe the horror and fascination 
of this slow fall into post-postmodern 
dystopianism are one and the same. 

W. Solomon 

Hudson Valley, N.Y. 
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